CHOOSE YOUR JOB TRAINING COURSE -BEFORE YOU ENLIST 


Exciting work—if you can get it. To land a job in the 
Missile field, you need training. The kind of training you 
get through the Army Graduate Specialist Program. 


Only high school graduates are eligible to apply. If you 
qualify (by passing aptitude and physical examinations), 
this program lets you choose your job training course 
before you enlist. 


You can select from 107 different courses. Guided 
Missile Electronics is one possibility. There's also Radar 
Repair, Track Vehicle Maintenance, Personnel Admin- 
istration, Engineer Equipment Maintenance, Medical 


GRADUATE 


SPECIALIST PROGRAM 


Laboratory—to name a few. (Your Army recruiter can 
give you a detailed description of any specific Graduate 
Specialist course.) 


Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing. 
The job training you absorb can pay off for the rest of 
your life. 


If you meet the qualifications, you receive an official 
letter guaranteeing your assignment to the Graduate 
Specialist course you've chosen. You receive the letter 
before you enlist. Without obligation. 
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How we prove 
the quality 


of the Ford Family 


of Fine Cars 


A new Ford Thunderbird streaks up a 30 
percent grade modeled after the steepest 
street in San Francisco. A technician 
checks acceleration with an “electric 
eye” timing device. 


Imagine driving 52,000 miles in just 
24 hours, more than twice around the 
world in a single day! That's the kind 
of mileage we log to prove the quality 
of our cars and trucks on Ford Motor 
Company’s test track at Science City, 
our Research and Engineering Center, 


Dearborn, Michigan; and the proving 
grounds at Romeo, Michigan, and 


Kingman, Arizona. Here’s how we test 
our products... 


A new Ford Galaxie hits the cobblestones. 
To duplicate every type of driving condi- 
tion, our test roads include macadam, 
gravel, bricks, railroad track crossings— 
and plenty of bad holes. 


A Comet 4-door sedan is prepared for 
a driving test. Test instruments include 
an oscillograph which measures speed, 


distance and acceleration; a fuel-meter- ' 


ing device which determines the exact 
mileage delivered by the car. 


A new Mercury Meteor 600 splashes 
through a water pit at high speed. This 
test is performed to check behavior of 
wet brakes and body tightness—both 
important considerations to the auto- 
mobile buyer. 


Ford Trucks are first on the road with 
the load! Proving it, a new Ford “H” 
series diesel pulls smaller truck contain- 
ing test instruments—and 5,500 pounds 
of pig iron. 


A new Lincoln Continental's “pick-up” 
is clocked with precise electrical speed- 
ometer connected to a towed bicycle 
wheel. When used with a fuel consum 
tion gauge, this “fifth” wheel is an aid in 
measuring mileage. 


. .. And that’s just the beginning! 
Many more tests are performed to 
insure that you get only the finest 
performance, economy, comfort 
and safety in all our Ford Family 
of Fine Cars. 
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MOTOR COmMPany 


TWE AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
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LAST CALL! 


TO WIN 


$500.00 


AND A FREE TRIP TO WASHINGTON 
IN THE FIFTH ANNUAL 


AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE POSTER CONTEST 


53 Prizes! 


in cash 

2nd—$100 U.S. Savings Bond 

3rd—$50 U.S. Savings Bond 

4th—-25 prizes of $25 U.S. Savings Bonds 
Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash 


But muRRyY! Put your talents and imagination to work NOW—and enter this 
rewarding contest. Design a poster on the theme: SHIP AMERICAN— 
TRAVEL AMERICAN. “American” means the privately-owned American ships 
which make up the U.S. Merchant Marine. This vast fleet of ships sails the 
oceans and our inland waterways. They carry on world trade: business and 
industry use American ships to send goods all over the world; we depend on 
American ships to bring us products from abroad. Travelers use Ameérican* 
ships for business and pleasure, and our government calls upon them to trans- 
port men and supplies in times of crisis. The ships of the U.S. Merchant 
Marine perform vital tasks for you, for everyone in the free world. 


START YOUR POSTER NOW! CONTEST CLOSES JANUARY 23! 


BONUS: The first prize-winning poster will be displayed on every 
mail truck and in every Post Office across the country during World 
Trade Week in May, 1961. 


1. All students in grodes 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, 
school in the United Stotes and its possessions ore -eligible . All en- 
tries must be the originel work of the student. There is no sen ee. 

2. Poster size: 11 = 14” desred. However, 22” «x 28” moy be submitted. 

3. Eoch submitted must be signed on the bock with the name of the student, 
cipal sponsoring the entry. There is no limit to the number of entries each 
student may submit. 

. Entries must be moiled no loter than midnight Janvary 23, 1961. All entries from 
ony one school may be mailed in one package—or individually if the teacher 
or principal approves. 

. The American o" ~y Industry reserves the right to make ical 
alterations in the first to conform with reproduction 
ments. 

. Entries will be on the basis of ity of ideo and execution of theme 
by a speciol of judges whose decisi will be final. All entries become 
the property of the Maritime Industry to be used os if sees fit, and none will 
be returned 

7. Send posters to: Merchant Marine Poster Contest, Scholastic Mogazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 


~ 


THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, 
ship suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 
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“Sick” Entertainment—Pro and Con 
Dear Editor: 


I would like to say “thank you!” for 
the excellent article “How ‘Sick’ Is Our 
Entertainment?” [Dec. 7 issue]. Present 
day entertainment is sick, really sick. 
This “entertainment” to which people 
today lower themselves is disgraceful. 
If we want our country to have high 
ideals we must raise our standards. 

Please print more such articles so at 
least all teen-agers can realize the dan- 
gerous situations that can result if they 
don't take notice of this dangerous prob- 
lem now. 

Judy Borer 
Holy Angels H. S. 
Seattle, Washington 


Dear Editor: 


“How ‘Sick’ Is Our Entertainment?” 
was nothing more than an overly biased 
point of view on the entertainment me- 
dia in America. Usually your writers 
give a clear, concise picture of both 
sides of a situation, but this was pre- 
posterous. 

How can you refer to Psycho as 
“gruesome, blood-drenched” when little 
blood is visible for the uration of the 
movie? Sure there were implications, 
but very little of the gore was actually 
seen by the audience. 

If you want to see blood, take a look 
at Ben-Hur. One of the finest movies 
ever made to bé sure, but the chariot 
race is one of the most gruesome and 
gory things I have ever seen in a movie. 
I'm certain that Messala will be glad to 
know that his skinless, blood-stained 
body was a stupendous film spectacle 
and not a nauseating piece bf gore. 

Every generation has its so-called 
“sick” humor. A generation ago, the 
morbid “Little Willie” poems were 
flourishing. I am not saying that cur- 
rently there is nothing wrong with en- 
tertainment in America. But it isn’t all 
bad. 

Billy Joe Plott 
Opelika (Ala.) H. §. 


Dear Editor: 


I would like to compliment you on 
“How ‘Sick’ Is Our Entertainment?” In 
my estimation it is about time someone 
did something about movies that blow 
up sex, crime, and maniacal actions. 

What kind of people create these 
movies? Have they no sense of moral 
decency? For that matter how can the 
“great American public” be so enter- 
tainment-starved that it goes to see 
shows of this type? 

Often there isn’t a decent movie 
showing in a town, even though there 
may be two or three theatres there. I'm 
only a teen-ager, but I sincerely h 
that the movie industry will soon e 


up and take the filth, crime, and sadistic 
characters out of their productions. 
Milda Miner 
Hayfield (Minn.) H. S. 
> For more about criticism of some cur- 
rent films, see “Forum Topic of the 
Week” on page 8.—Editor. 


Maniac Drivers 


Dear Editor: 
Last week I tried to get automobile 


insurance so that I can drive my father’s 
car on weekends. I found out it will cost 


Cleveland News 


us $125 more a year just to have me 
covered. The insurance agent told us 
auto insurance rates for teen-agers are 
more than double the rates for adults. 
He said this is because so many teen- 
agers have accidents and drive reck- 
lessly. 

He also said more people have been 
killed in automobile accidents than in 
all the wars in our country’s history, and 


that teen-agers account for a shocking 
amount of the total. 

I think I am a good driver, but more 
important I am a careful driver. Why 
can't other teen-agers learn to drive 
carefully, so it won't cost us a fortune 
when we try to get insurance? It makes 
me boil to think I have to pay double 
the cost because others my age drive 
like maniacs. 

Could you do an article for us about 
reckless teen-age driving and what it 
costs? I’m sure it would do some people 
a lot of good! 

Alex Groth 
New York, N. Y. 


» Senior Scholastic plans a “Forum 
Topic” on this important subject in the 
near future.—Editor. 


Cost of Living 


Dear Editor: 

I liked your article “The Cost of 
Living . . . What It Is, What It Means 
to You” [Dec. 7 issue]. I think every- 
body knows the cost of living has been 
rising every month, but very few know 
how the cost of living is determined. 
I didn’t before I read this article. 

Vincent J]. Ranone 
Canon-McMillan H. 
Canonsburg, Penna. 


Presidential Coverage 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to thank you for the 
excellent job you did in regard to 
your coverage of the [Presidential] cam- 
paign. These days, when there is so 
much pressure from all sides trying to 
influence you one way or another, it was 
indeed refreshing to read non-partisan, 
unbiased articles such as those in your 
magazine. 

Suzanne Marie Curran 
Duchesne Academy 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Ideas to Live By 


“I say discuss and expose all—I am for every topic openly. 


I say there can be no safety for these states . . 
free tongues and ears willing to hear the tongues.” 


. without 


—Watt WHITMAN 
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New Tenants for the 


White House 


RITISH soldiers burned it. Souvenir 

hunters looted it. Animals grazed 

on its spacious lawns. And one President 

(Arthur) was so appalled by its run- 

down condition in 1881 that he ex- 

claimed in exasperation:“I will not live 
in a house like this.” 


But President Arthur did live there, 
as did Presidents before and after him— 
32 “First Families” in all. 

The White House—or “Presidential 
Palace,” as it was called when George 
Washington ordered its construction in 
1790—has survived the wear and tear of 


160 years. But not without “scars,” and 
a considerable amount of “surgery.” 
Millions of dollars have been spent 
through the years to maintain the White 
House, repair it, remodel, renovate, and 
expand it. 

And each new tenant has added 
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something to it~new furnishings, new 
art works, or a new spirit. 

What will the Kennedys bring to the 
White House when they move in on 
January 20? It is, of course, too soon 
to tell in detail. But one thing is cer- 
tain: the birth of John F. Kennedy, Jr., 
means the White House will have a 
nursery—for the first time in 60 years. 
And Mrs. Kennedy has revealed she 
would like to hang paintings by con- 
temporary artists in some rooms. 

The Kennedys will have a govern- 
ment allowance of $25,000 at their dis- 
posal to make whatever changes they 
desire in the Presidential living quarters. 
But if they want to do anything drastic 
or extensive, they will have to get Con- 
gressional approval first. 


Ly 1946, President Harry Truman 
asked Congress for $1,600,000 from 
Congress to expand working quarters 
in the White House’s west wing. A 
furor of protest broke out, and the proj- 
ect was cancelled. Two years later, how- 
ever, Truman produced evidence that 
the White House was physically col- 
lapsing. Congress appropriated nearly 
$6,000,000 for a complete reconstruc- 
tion job. 

The reconstruction recalled the words 
of Mrs. John Adams when her family, 
in November 1800, became the first 
White House tenants: “This house -is 
built for ages to come.” 

The Adamses moved in even before 
construction had been completed. Mrs. 
Adams’ letters reveal that at first she 
used the unfinished “audience room” 
(later known as the East Room) as “a 
drying room to hang the clothes in.” 


Wide World 


The “Seat of State”: the President's office in the west wing of the White House. 


The Adams family was scarcely set- 
tled when they had to move—because 
Adams lost the 1800 election to Thomas 
Jefferson. Jefferson was the first Presi- 
dent to spend his full term in the White 
House. 

An architect as well as a statesman, 
Jefferson and a fellow architect, Ben- 
jamin Latrobe, planned refinements of 
the White House structure—such as ter- 
races, a colonnade, and the North and 
South Porticos. 


Foremost among the First Ladies who 
presided over White House society in 
our nation’s earliest days was James 
Madison’s wife, Dolley. Generally ac- 
knowledged as a “hortess with the 
mostest,” she also was « heroine during 
the British invasion of Washington in 
1814. Dolley remained in the White 
House long after most Washingtonians 
had fled the city. She stayed long enough 
to rescue a trunk full of important Cabi- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


“* A NYONE suggesting that American films 

portray the American way of life is an 
enemy of the United States.” So observed a 
British critic a few years ago. 

He was referring to Hollywood's high output 
of films dealing with sex, violence, and general 
immorality. Recently other critics have noted 
a rise in illicit sex, brutality, and sadism in 
U. S. films. Overly “frank” scenes often ap- 
pear to be tacked om-to otherwise “family film 
fare” even though they play no necessary part 
in the story. 

Even “serious” movies on serious subjects ap- 
pear to be increasingly concerned with sordid, 
depressing, and distasteful themes or sub- 
themes. 

Defenders of the “new frankness” reply that 
movies are growing up, becoming more adult— 
that they are finally treating ‘ife as it is, not as 
it should be. To which others respond: isn’t 
someone confusing the word “adult” with the 
word “dirty”? 

Church leaders, for example, have assailed 
Hollywood for fiouting accepted moral stand- 
ards. Irate citizens have written indignant let- 
‘ ters, complaining that they can’t find films 
suitable for “family entertainment” and sug- 
gesting something be done—possibly through 
stricter,censorship laws. 

Should movies be subject to stricter censor- 
ship? Here, in give-and-take fashion, are the ae 
major arguments on both sides of the issue. 


A New Look 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


on various sides of the issue: 


Are too many films increasingly con- 
cerned with violence and immorality? 


Under the guise of dealing with “ma- 
ture” topics, Hollywood has lately turned 
out many films in which conventional 
morality is ignored or ridiculed. Free 
love and adultery have become common 
themes in not only low-grade films that 
appeal to the sensation-seeking, but also 
high-budget, “serious” movies as well. 

Many critics have cited several recent 
box-office hits as being particularly dis- 
tasteful for their depiction of adultery. 
Films of brutality, violence, and psycho- 
logical abnormality are also on the rise. 

These themes may be present in life, 
but that is no reason, say these critics, 
to glorify them on the screen, where 
viewers—especially young viewers—can 


be harmfully influenced. 


making. Moyieg 


being Made and 
all over the country. 


reason, say Hollywood's defend- 
#rs, is not because these films deal with 
“immorality” or violence, but because 
they are closer to the realities of every- 


Movie Censorship 


Att 
| Hollywood films @ refle@ion of the 
ry public's desire more it movies? 
Few observets dis: that there has | 
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Ts stricter censorship of U.S. movies needed at this time? 


day life. People are no longer content 
to spend their money to see sugar- 
coated, “goody-goody” stories they used 
to attend because they had no other 
choice. If they want that, they can now 
stay home and watch television. 

“Hollywood, long accused of catering 
to the 12-year-old mind,” says former 
New York Herald Tribune movie critic 
William K. Zinsser, “now has a chance 
to grow up. The American movie audi- 
ence, which has sheepishly accepted 
12-year-old fare, may grow up in the 
bargain.” 

The success of many European films 
in the U. S., say some, proves that 
U. S, audiences want and appreciate 
more frank, more realistic film fare. 

For many years, fears of certain taboos 
prevented Hollywood film-makers from 
dealing with important social problems. 
Hollywood's attitude was perhaps best 
expressed by the famous comment of 
the late MGM boss Louis B. Mayer: 
“We're in the business of making beau- 
tiful pictures of beautiful people.” But 
the American people have outgrown the 
simple diet of old Hollywood where 
handsome boy meets beautiful girl and 
lives happily ever after. 

new freedom in Hollywood has 
allowed directors to deal perceptively 
on a serious level with many important 
problems that need to be aired openly— 
such as dope addiction, alcoholism, 
marital relationships, racial conflicts. 

By breaking loose from the honey- 
coated rules of the past, isn't Hollywood 
helping many Americans understand the 
real problems of the adult world? 


But are these problems and situations 
being distorted by sensational ap- 
proaches which do more harm than 
good? 


According to the Catholic-sponsored 


National Legion of Decency, which, 


judges films for the guidance of RogitH 
Catholics, there has been “aneglafming 
departure from and 
respected standards” oves thé 
Hollywood films - 
able” on the Legion scale pose Pout 15 
per cent of total productiOn iealB59 to 
nearly 25 per cent this year. 

Beth Catholic and Protestant church 
Ofhelaleshdve urged the movie industry 
to reformilitself so that legal control will 
not he neG@stery. “Legislative restric- 
tious’ will not be demanded-by the pub- 
lie if the industry Setsat® own house in 
order” one church group recently said. 


Many worried-people—especially par- , 
ents—fear thatiolenC@and sadism in 


the unduly thé 
young, After seeing violent 
sebbeties, and murders on the 


some young people may take these ac- 
tions as everyday, commonplace actions 
—and no longer view them with the 
horror they deserve. 

In the first nine months of this year, 
according to FBI reports, major crimes 
have risen 11 per cent over the same 
period during last year. Some law en- 
forcement officials specifically blame 
movies of violence and sadism as partly 
responsible for this rise. There was even 
a recent case in New York in which a 
man confessed that he was “inspired” 
to commit a brutal murder by a movie 
he had seen a few hours earlier. 


Yet aren't these extreme, son-repre- 
sentative cases? 

Statistics from other countries show 
that crime is on the increase not only 
in the U. S. but all over the world. 
American movies can hardly be blamed 
for every new robbery or murder in 
Buenos Aires or Tokyo. 

Here is what Professor Paul W. 
Tappan, noted sociologist and lawyer 
(of New York University), has to say 
on this subject: “The causes of law vio- 
lation are to be found deeply rooted in 
the family and the neighborhood where 
the child is trained, not in the movie 
theatre where he may be entertained.” 

This view is backed by Eric Johnston, 
president of the Motion Picture Associ- 
ation of America. Speaking before a 
Congressional subcommittee, Mr. John- 
ston said: “The cause of juvenile de- 
linquency is not found in the motion 
picture theatre. To think this is to be 
guilty of a virulent form of ‘scape-goat- 
ism.’ In its naivete, its unrealism, it 
actually hurts, not helps, the effort to 
deal wisely with juvenile delinquency.” 

No one has yet been able to prove 
any conclusive link between movie at- 
tendance and criminal acts—and prob- 
ably never will be able to do so. So 
whyJask many, should we jump to “call- 
imethe-Gensors” conclusions because one 
mam admits to a “movie-inspired” crime? 


Srl, Hollywood fallen down 
badly im policing its own films? 


During the 1920's, Hollywood turned 
out e@@red of films which flouted con- 
venti@nal mafality. Torrid kissing scenes 
and? bathtub shots became common- 
place. BecauBe of public pressure against 
thés@ @x@esses, film producers volun- 
tarily get @p a Production Code in the 
early 19:'s to police the moral content 
6f their own films. 

Many rules—concerning the treat- 
ment/of divorce, suicide, crime, drug 
addiction, etc.—were written into the 
ééde and such scenes cut out of movie 
scripts. Despite occasional flareups, the 


code was adhered to by nearly all film 
makers in the 30's and 40’s. 

But during the 1950's several pro- 
ducers—some in order to draw audiences 
against the tough new competition of 
TV—deliberately broke the rules of the 
code and released their films inde- 
pendently. When the public accepted 
these films, other producers began ap- 
plying pressure for relaxing the code. 

In 1955, the code was rewritten and 
considerably modified. American films 
are still submitted to code officers in 
script form, so that the code’s Seal of 
Approval may be secured. Films with- 
out the seal are often shunned by many 
movie houses. 

But now that the code has been re- 
laxed, a flood of films are in release in 
which adultery, prostitution, crime, and 
violence have become major themes. 
According to some people, this would 
seem to indicate that the code has lost 


its original effectiveness. 


But didn’t the old Production Code 
break down simply because it was so 
unrealistic? 


The old code—known as a list of 
“Don'ts and Be Carefuls”—was modified 
in 1955 because, in the eyes of many 
people, it had grown ridiculous. It was 
based on the principle that “right” al- 
ways triumphs, and that “goodriess” al- 
ways wins out. This did not line up with 
reality—and millions of Americans knew 
it. Life wasn’t=and isn’t—that simple. 

The code acted as a strait jacket on 
many creative producers and directors 
in Hollywood. Here’s how one director, 
Elia Kazan, explains it: “Art should help 
us digest and understand our own ex- 
perience. The issue is not one of making 
immoral movies. Our problem is to pre- 
vent moral values from being oversim- 
plified. People see a film with a phony 
happy ending, and they get a distorted 
view which hurts them later. They ex- 
pect life to be what it isn’t.” 

Aren't today’s U. S. movies still 
“cleaner” than films of other countries? 


Even today—when U. S. movies are 
accused of being on a “sex binge”— 
American audiences see “tamer” films 
than most Europeans. French, Italian, 
and Swedish movies have their torrid 
love scenes cut out for U. S. distribu- 
tion. And American movies frequently 
have certain scenes filmed in two dif- 
ferent versions—one for U. S. audiences 
and one for distribution abroad! The 
U. S. version is always “tamer.” 

Does Europe, as a consequence, seem 
to be going to the dogs? Few would 
seriously say so. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Nothing 


healthy or 


iy EHOLD the world’s greatest marvel: 
ay His appetite is limitless! His wants 
are never satisfied! He swallows up 


more than $325,000,000,000 worth of 
the world’s riches every year—and still 


27 wants more! 
@ Without him, U. S, industry and com- 
@) merce would grind to a halt. Foreign 


governments would totter and collapse. , 
Great cities would fall into decay. 

His every whim and desire is thus 
catered to. His palate is teased and 
tempted by the world’s great chefs. 
His fads and fancies send stock market 
prices swirling upward or plummeting 
downward. He is the mighty king of 
our time, at whose feet men serve and 
back away. 

Whom are we shouting about? None 
other than the American consumer—the 
man largely responsible for the greatest 
era of prosperity the world has ever 
known, the man who never stops buy- 
ing, and probably never will. 

There's one other thing we forgot to 
mention, though: Our mighty king of 
the market place is in debt up to his 
eyeballs! 

U.S. consumers, in their unending 
quest after the good life, have collec- 
tively plunged into debt to the tune 
(presently) of a staggering $54,000,- 
000,000. They now owe their creditors 
about $1 for every $9 they take home 
in wages. Many live in houses mort- 
gaged to a bank, use appliances bought 
on time, dress in “charge-a-plan” clothes, 
wine and dine on credit-card food, en- 
joy loan company vacations, and drive 
to work in cars bought on finance com- 
pany time plans. 

In short, the U.S. consumer today 
can have the best of everything—with- 
out paying cash on the line for much of 
it 


Installment buying is 


And while he appears moderately un- 
concerned about this “on-the-cuff” exist- 
ence, his more cautious forefathers, if 
they were.to witness it, would prob- 
ably gasp in shocked horror. In their 
day, thrift was a cardinal virtue, a magic 
word which brought men riches. Today, 
however, the magic words appear to be 
Charge it! ; 


Waar has brought about this topsy- 
turvy revolution in American thinking? 
What makes the modern American con- 
sumer so willing to place his income on 
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reaching new heights. Is it 


the installment-plan chopping block, to 
parcel out payments month after month 
(with interest or “carrying charges” add- 
ed)—instead of plunking down cash on 
the line? 

Two general factors are responsible, 
say most experts: confidence and con- 
venience. 

For example, Professor George Ka- 
tona of the University of Michigan Sur- 
vey Research Center believes most U. S. 
consumers are optimistic about the 
future, confident that the nation can 
avoid another great depression (such 
as the one which struck in the 1930's), 
and reasonably sure they can meet 
monthly payments to their creditors. 
Then too, Professor Katona notes, in- 
stallment buying conveniently helps the 
consumer to budget his income and -en- 
joy in advance the fruits of future labor. 

While some consumers appear blithe- 
ly unaware of the interest charges they 
must pay in order to buy on time, others, 
who are aware, accept the additional 
expense (interest) as a fair price for 
the convenience they gain. 

The twin psychological factors of 
confidence and convenience, moreover, 
are bolstered by various practical con- 
siderations which serve to make install- 
ment buying an increasingly popular 
practice. Arthur Rosenbaum, manager 
of economic research for Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., recently explained some of 
these practical factors as follows: 
> Early marriage. More people are mar- 
rying and’ starting families at an earlier 
age than at other times in our history. 
These newlyweds like installment credit 
because it helps them bridge the gap 
between small initial incomes and the 
heavy initial outlays involved in setting 
up housekeeping. 
> Urbanization. More ‘people are living 
in or near cities, where purchases on 
credit are more readily available than 
in rural areas. 
> Growth of suburbs. The trend toward 
suburban living has mushroomed de- 
mands for autos, power lawn mowers, 
deep freezes, outdoor barbecues, power 
tools, etc. These moet are generally ex- 
pensive and can be more conveniently 
budgeted by suburbanites on a month- 
ly installment basis. 
> Higher incomes. Family incomes are 
rising. More people are able to qualify 
as good financial “risks” and obtain 
credit from banks, stores, etc. 


unhealthy for the U.S. economy? 


> New goods. Since World War II, hosts 
of new goods have risen to general 
“market status”—that is, they are being 
purchased by vast numbers of con- 
sumers instead of by just a wealthy few. 
Items such as TV sets, hi-fi components, 
air-conditioners, dishwashers, and gar- 
bage disposal units are now within the 
reach of millions—by way of the install- 
ment plan. 

> Easier credit. Finally, retailers and 
other creditors themselves are making 
buying on time increasingly attractive 
to the consumer by offering lower down 
payments and more months to pay—in 
the hope of boosting their over-all sales. 


ee show that with each 
passing month these combined psycho- 
logical and practical factors are work- 
ing their effect. During the first six 
months of 1960, for example, total con- 
sumer installment debt was increasing 
at an average monthly rate of almost 
$400,000,000. 

The latest statistics available show, 
however, that during the second half 
of 1960, consumers began a slight “re- 
trenching” movement—becoming more 
cautious. Consumer installment debt still 
increased—but at a slower rate of around 
$200,000,000 a month. 


In October, 1960, for example, expan- 
sion of installment debt declined sharp- 
ly to $130,000,000 for that month. This 
means that, in October, U. S. consumers 
added only $130,000,000 to their total 
installment debt—whereas in April 1960 
they had added $533,000,000. 

Economists pondering these develop- 
ments could draw two conclusions: 

First, the U. S. consumer is maintain- 
ing his reputation as a good gauge of 
economic trends. The general business 
“slow-down” which occurred during the 
second half of 1960 has been reflected 
in a slowing-down of consumer install- 
ment debt obligations. Thus by keep- 
ing an eye on the activity of the canny 
U.S. consumer, economists can get a 
fairly good indication of what's in store 
for the economy as a whole. A similar 
slow-down in consumer debt obligations 
was apparent, for example, during the 
1958 business “recession.” 

Second, economists could conclude 
that the U. S. consumer is not being 
reckless in his use of installment credit. 
When general business conditions be- 
come unsteady, the consumer slows 
down on his debt obligations, until the 
economic “boom” returns. Economists 
note that despite rising unemployment 
during the 1958 “recession,” installment 

(Continued on page 25) 


Where Current Consumer Debts Are Concentrated 
Other retail outlets $4,496,000,000 


Credit cards $477,000,000 


Service credit $3,136,000,000 
Automobile dealers $636,000,000 
Household appliance stores $278,000,000 
Furniture stores $1,075,000,000 


Department stores $2,677,000,000 


Other financial institutions $2,614,000,000 


/ Soles 
S44, 154,000,690 


Total, $54,128,000,000 


Source: U. 8, Federal Reserve Board, Nor. 1960 


Americans are ‘in hock” for more new and used automobiles than any 
other consumer item. Commercial banks are now biggest lenders for 
autos ($8,068,000,000), sales finance firms next ($7,832,000,000). 
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HIS month Poland begins its 15th 

year under Communist rule. They 
have been uneasy years—both for the 
Poles and their Communist leaders. 
They have made Poland a restive and 
rebellious Soviet satellite. 

In 1953, for example, many Poles 
began clamoring for more freedom and 
better living conditions. By 1956 the 
unrest had boiled over into a brief 
revolt—which the Communists were 
able to put down only by promising to 
“improve” conditions. 

Since then Poland, a land with a 
centuries-long history of suffering under 
foreign domination, has been simmer- 
ing uneasily under its Communist boss- 
es. Rather than risk new outbreaks of 
violence, the Communists have made 
some concessions to the people’s de- 
mands for a better, freer way of life. 
For example: 
> In Poland, American and Western 
European newspapers are for sale— 
provided they are not printed in the 
Polish language. In the other satellites 
of Eastern Europe, the people read only 
the news which ‘Communist govern- 
ment censors allow them to read. 
> Polish books and newspapers are 
allowed to be more critical of their 
Communist government than the pub- 
lications of any other satellite. 
> Farm collectivization, a basic Com- 
munist goal, has been all but given 
up in Poland—for the time being at 
any rate. In 1960 more collective farms 
were disbanded than were formed. 
> In no country of Communist East 
Europe are religious leaders allowed 
to speak with as much freedom and 
authority as in Poland, where the people 
are predominantly Roman Catholic. 

Despite these concessions, most Poles 
make no secret of their scorn for the 
Communists. In fact, the following joke 
is a long-standing favorite in Poland: 


Three men met in a Siberian cell. The 
first said: “I'm here because I cheered 
the ex-premier.” The second said: “I’m 
here because I booed the ex-premier.” 
The third said: “I am the ex-premier.” 

The Polish Communist regime clearly 
treads a tricky path. On the one hand, 
granting the people too much freedom 
and independence might spawn an 
anti-Communist revolt. On the other 
hand, clamping down too hard might 
also result in a revolt—as occurred in 
1956. 

This thin line between more free- 
dom and more control—the line now 
walked by Polish Communist leaders 
Wladyslaw Gomulka (boss of the Com- 
munist party) and Jozef Cyrankiewicz 
(the country’s premier)—has made Po- 
lish leaders increasingly sensitive to 
criticism. They have particularly chafed 
at suggestions that Poland’s post-World 
War Il accomplishments are due less to 
Communist efforts than to the tradi- 
tional vigor of the Poles as a people. 


No country suffered more cruelly 
from World War II than Poland. On 
September 1, 1939, German dictator 
Adolf Hitler sent his tanks and armored 
colurans roaring across the Polish fron- 
tier. Thirty badly-equipped Polish divi- 
sions, some of them mounted on horses, 
rushed to the front lines. The Poles 
were wiped out or scattered in a matter 
of days. 

On September 17, more than 100 
Soviet divisions marched in from the 
east. The Russians and the Germans 
carved up Poland according to a pre- 
arranged plan. 

Then, in 1941, Hitler turned against 
the Soviet Union—and the Russians were 
driven into the Allied camp. Thousands 
of Poles fled their homeland to fight the 
Germans on Soviet and later on North 


to old clothing. 


African, Italian, and Western European 
soil. 
A large resistance movement formed 


inside Poland to fight the Germans. . 


In 1944 the Warsaw underground 
lashed out in a savage uprising against 
the Germans. At the end of a bloody 
68-day street-to-street battle, the Poles 
were crushed. 

Warsaw, once one of Europe’s most 
beautiful capitals, was dynamited into 
ruins on Hitler's orders. More than 
80 pér cent of the city's dwellings were 
destroyed. In the once-crowded Jewish 
section, called the Ghetto, only one 
building was left standing. 

More than 6,000,000 Poles, including 
3,000,000 Jews, were slaughtered by 
the Germans in gas chambers and con- 
centration camps. Nearly 700,000 peo- 
ple—more than twice the number of 
American Gls killed in World War Ii— 
died in Warsaw alone. 

In 1945 the whole land lay in ruins. 
Of every four homes, one had been 
destroyed. Millions of farm animals had 
been killed. Cities, ports, and factories 
were a tangle of rubble. 

The war did more than wreak ter- 
rible physical destruction on Poland. 
Many of those who fought the Ger- 
mans so heroically were exhausted, 
both mentally and physically, by war's 
end. Thus when the Kremlin replaced 
German Nazi tyranny with a Commu- 
nist “puppet” regime, many Poles suc- 
cumbed to political despair and hope- 
lessness. 


Bu when it came to rebuilding 
their ruined country, the Poles seemed 
to rise above their feelings toward the 
Communists. They pitched in to’ re- 
create, brick by brick, the destroyed 
old section of Warsaw. Ports were 
cleared and expanded. A new city, 


Wide World 
Outdoor market in Warsaw sells everything from vegetables 
in rear is Palace of Culture. 
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Nowa Huta, home of a complex of vast 
fron and steel plants, was built. 

The new Poland that rose even oc- 
cupied a new place on the map. When 
the Russians insisted on keeping the 
territory they had taken over in 1939, 
the Poles were given 40,000 square 
miles of German-owned lands in com- 
pensation (see map on p. 12). 

These new lands gave Poland a long 
Baltic Sea coastline and the important 
ports of Gdansk (Danzig) and Szezecin 
(Stettin). These ports have helped Po- 
land become one of postwar Europe’s 
important maritime powers. In addi- 


tion, the new land was a highly devel- 


oped industrial region, rich with iron 
ore, coal, and copper deposits. 

The new land also brought Poland 
a major headache. The Western allies 
insist the territory was only put under 
Polish administration, not made a per- 
manent part of Poland. A final boundary 
settlement was to be made only when 
the allies signed a peace treaty with 
Germany: The Cold War and the con- 
tinued division of Germany into Soviet 
and Western sectors have blocked the 
signing of a German peace treaty for 
many years. Thus, the Western allies 
still claim the final boundary is subject 
to further negotiation. The Soviet Union 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


and Communist East Germany, on the 
other hand, maintain the present border 


of Poland is permanent. 


UST as the war resulted in a shifting 
of Poland westward, so it paved the 
way for Communist infiltration from the 
east. As Soviet armies were driving the 
Germans back through Poland in the 
last stages of World War II, a Soviet- 
sponsored Polish Communist regime was 
setting up control over all newly liber- 
ated areas. Backed up by Red Army 
troops, it terrorized and intimidated 
anti-Communist opposition. Then, in 


Pawn on the Plain 


EOGRAPHY has brought disaster to Poland. It has 
long made it a pewn in Europe's swirling power 
struggles. 

Poland is mostly a great plain—stretching from the Bal- 
tic Sea through the length and width of the land. Only in 
the south, along the Polish-Czechoslevakian border, does 
the country possess a natural mountain boundary or de- 
fense line. Conquering armies from the east and west 
have marched periodically over the plain to spread de- 
struction. 

But before the conquerors came, Poland knew a glori- 
ous golden age. From the 14th to the 16th centuries, 
Polish domains spread from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
Polish nobles built great castles, some of which are still 
standing. Cracow University, founded in 1364; became a 
respected center of learning, 

Then the golden age petered out. Poland fell under the 
influence of Russia to the east and of the Prussian and 
Austrian empires to the west. In 1772 these three powers 


each absorbed segments of a helpless Poland. A second 


and then a third partition followed. By 1795 Poland had 
disappeared from the map. 

Not until the Russian, Austrian, and German empires 
were torn apart by World War I was an, independent 
Poland resurrected. 

But the first World War left Poland near chaos. Unem- 
ployment and political unrest swept the country. Minority 
groups, such as Jews, Ukrainians, and Germans were 


harshly treated. A raging inflation deepened the poverty 


| of the peasants. 


x 
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Slowly, Poland’s government worked to improve eco- 
nomic conditions. But then threatening new shadows 
loomed. On the west was Nazi Germany. On the east was 
Soviet Russia. Once again Poland was caught in a nut- 
cracker between two aggressive powers. On August, 1939, 
the Soviet Union and Germany signed a pact. Oné of its 


_ provisions called for a slicing up of Poland between them. 


A week later, Germany marched into Poland. When 
Britain and France came to Poland's defense, World War 
Il began. During most of the war, Poland suffered heavily 
under a ruthless German occupation. 

Despite having been at the mercy of the great powers 


Ready for a traditionally Polish wedding. 


for centuries, the Poles have developed a colorful and — 
vigorous way of life. Dances such as the mazurka, polo. : 
naise, and polka have been a vivid part of Polish life for 
generations. On holidays the peasants in Poland’s farming — 
villages still dress in colorful, elaborately sabeatdcnel j 
costumes which have been traditional for generations. 


Russ have made priceless contributions to the world’s 
knowledge and culture. The astronomer Copernicus (1473- 
1543) discovered that the earth and planets move around 
the sun. Pianist and composer Frederic Chopin (1809- 
1849) won world renown as a musician. Joseph Conrad 
(1857-1924), a Pole who wrote in English, created novels 
that are classics. Marie Sklowdowska Curie (1867-1934) 
co-discovered (with her French husband) radium. Ignace 
Jan Paderewski (1860-1941) won acclaim for his talents 
as one of the greatest pianists of his generation. And just 
this year Stanislaw Skrowaczewski brought his growing 
musical fame from Warsaw to Minneapolis—where he has 
become that U. §. city’s new symphony conductor. 

Americans als: know such men as Casimir Pulaski and 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, Polish patriots who fought under 
George Washington during the American Revolutionary 
War. 

Their rich heritage has given most Poles a fierce pride _ 
in their nation’s past. It also gives many of them hope — 
for the future. “For Poland,” they say, “can be swallowed, 
but never conquered.” 
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elections held in January, 1947—elec- 
tions in which some anti-Communist 
parties were not allowed on the ballot— 
Communist and pro-Communist candi- 
dates collared 87 pet cent of the vote. 

The Communists immediately moved 
to tighten their hold. Poland’s Catholic 
leader, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, was 
confined to a monastery and other Cath- 
olic leaders restricted. 

A farm collectivization drive was 
pushed. Most peasants, fiercely at- 
tached to their land, bitterly opposed 
collectivization. A serious food shortage 
developed. Poland, once a food exporter, 
had to import food to keep its popula- 
tion from starving. 

A drive to expand heavy industry was 
also begun. This fared better. It has 
since made Poland one of Eastern Eu- 
rope’s leading industrial nations. But 
since most available money was spent 
on heavy industry, consumer items— 
such as shoes, clothing, and radios— 
could not be produced. 

In addition the Soviets systematically 
exploited the Polish economy by carting 
off goods and raw materials tu Russia. 

Slowly, discontent mushroomed. The 
lid finally exploded on a sunny June 
day in 1956. Thousands of workers in 
the industrial city of Poznan gathered 
in the streets to demand “Bread and 
Liberty!” As rioting erupted, Polish 
Communist leaders frantically called in 
the army. Before the outbreak was 
stifled, 44 Poles were killed, hundreds 
more wounded. 

The Polish Communists, fearing fur- 
ther outbreaks, turned to the one man 
they thought might head off a nation- 
wide explosion. He was tough, blunt 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, a Communist who 
had won a reputation for being for Po- 


fand first—and the Soviet Union second. 


As Gomulka became the new head 
of Poland’s Communist party in Octo- 
ber 1956, he promptly stated that the 
road to communism taken by the Soviet 
Union need not be followed by Poland. 

Soviet Premier Khrushchev was re- 
portedly so alarmed over the possibility 
of Poland splitting from the Soviet bloc 
(just as Yugoslavia had in 1948), that 
he flew to Warsaw to demand that 
Communist political controls be tight- 
ened. Gomulka promised they would be. 
But he insisted that the Poles be given 
some of the freedoms they had been 
demanding. 


Cardinal Wyszynski and other clerics | 


were thus freed. The Catholic Church 
was allowed to function more normally. 
Gomulka ordered the factories to pro- 
duce more consumer goods. He even 
looked around for Western economic 
aid. 


Newsmaker 


Man on a 


Tightrope 


HEN is a crime not a crime? 

Answer: When you're a Com- 
munist bigwig and sudden twists in 
the party line change black into 
white. 

Take the case of hot-tempered, 
humorless Wladyslaw Gomulka, First 
Secretary of the Communist party in 
Poland and now that nation’s most 
powerful political figure. 

In 1951 the prison doors clanged 
shut on “criminal” Gomulka. He was 
tossed into prison without a trial— 
accused of deviationism. In Commu- 
nist political jargon, a deviationist is 
one who is just too independent for 
Moscow’s liking. 

Early in 1956, however, Moscow's 
tight control over Communist leader- 
ship in Poland was relaxed. Devia- 
tionists were no longer criminals. 
Gomulka was set free. His life-long 
fervor for communism turned out to 
be not a bit dulled by his five years 
of confinement. 


) in 1905, Gomulka grew up 
in the petroleum-refining city of 
Krosno in southeast Poland. At 14, 
after a few years of schooling, he 
went to work to help out the family 
finances. Like his father, he got a job 
in the oil industry. 

Soon he became active in local 
trade unions. At the same time he 
became an organizer for the then 
outlawed Communist party in Po- 
land. This earned him several jail 
sentences. 

So deep was Gomulka’s fervor for 
communism that he even tried to re- 
cruit his fellow: prisoners for the 
party. During his in-and-out time in 
jail, Gomulka also read every book 
on politics he could get his hands on. 

At the start of World War [I in 
1939, Gomulka fled eastward to the 
zone of Poland the Russians then oc- 
cupied by agreement with Hitler. 
Later, when the Germans attacked 
Russia and took over all of Poland, 
Gomulka joined the Polish under- 
ground resistance movement. 

Then, as Russian troops smashed 
back into Poland in 1944, he was 
picked to be deputy premier in Po- 
land’s new Soviet-sponsored govern- 
ment. 


if 
World 
Wladyslaw Gomulka 


Gomulka was on his way to the 
top—even though it took another stint 
in jail to get him there. Why? Be- 
cause his was one of the loudest 
Communist voices opposing some 
Soviet policies. 

In 1951 orders flashed from Mos- 

“Jail Gomulka.” Chances are 
that had Soviet dictator Stalin not 
died when he did in 1953, Gomulka 
might have wound up before a firing 
squad. 

After Stalin's death, as-harsh So- 
viet policies toward the satellite na- 
tions eased, the Poles demanded more 
and more freedom. When the lid 
blew off in Poznan in 1956 (see main 
story), Polish Communist leaders be- 
gan fearing wholesale rebellion or 
Soviet armed intervention to curb 


.discontent—or both. They turned to 


Gomulka as the only leader who 
might satisfy both the nationalistic 
Poles and the Soviets. 


Saas then Gomulka has tried to 
balance his nation between the fry- 
ing pan and the fire. To many Poles, 
he is a symbol of their relative free- 
dom from Moscow—despite his in- 
creasingly severe treatment of anti- 
Communists. Meanwhile, to Moscow 
he’s a symbol of continued Commu- 
nist control over. Poland—though 
many old-time Communists have 
complained he’s not taking a hard 
enough line. 

The political tightrope Gomulka 
thus walks was evident when he 
made his first visit to the U. S. this 
past fall—to head Poland’s delegation 
to the all-star United Natioas session. 
Gomulka steadfastly backed up every 
proposal made by Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev. Yet he also took pains 
to praise some of President Eisen- 
hower’s statements on world peace 
and disarmament. 

As Gomulka continues his precari- 
ous walk along the tightrope it’s no 
wonder that he says he has no time 
for any hobbies. 


wa 
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The United Nations General As- 
sembly recessed after a bitter and 
exhausting three months—still dead- 
locked over what to do next in the 
crisis-torn Congo. 


When the 15th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly opened on September 
20, the chief problem on its agenda 
was the Congo crisis (see our Sept. 14 
news review). The Congo crisis was 
still the U.N.’s number-one problem 
when the Assembly was recessed by 
Assembly President Frederick H. 
Boland (of Ireland) in the early morn- 
ing of December 21. 

Delegates from 99 nations will return 
to New York March 7 to resume the 
current session. 

In the meantime, the U.N.-Congo 
problem was left dangling in a way that 
some U.N. observers believed might 
destroy the whole U.N. operation in the 
Congo. Here’s why: At an emergency 
meeting of the General Assembly early 
last September, U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold received a 70 
to 0 vote of confidence to carry on his 
efforts to restore law and order in the 
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U.N. Deadlocked Over Congo 


Congo. But when the Secretary Gen- 
eral asked for new instructions during 
the regular session, the Assembly split. 

On its last day, two rival resolutions 
were defeated, leaving Hammarskjold 
without specific new orders. 


U.S. RESOLUTION FAILS 


One resolution, sponsored by the 
U.S. and Britain, failed by only one 
vote to receive the needed two-thirds 
majority in the Assembly. Only 43 na- 
tions (or less than half of the member- 
ship of the world organization) voted 
for the U.S.-British resolution, while 22 
voted against, and 32 abstained. This 
resolution would have strengthened 
the Secretary General's existing instruc- 
tions to maintain order in the Congo 
without interference in the Congo's 
sharp internal conflicts. Hammarskjold’s 
insistence on U.N. neutrality toward 
these conflicts has been a source of 
controversy Within the U.N. itself (see 
Oct. 12 issue for background). 

The other resolution was sponsored by 
Yugoslavia, Ceylon, Ghana, India, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Morocco, and the United 
Arab Republic—and backed by Soviet 
Russia, Only 28 nations voted for this 
resolution, with 42 (including the U.S.) 
opposed and 27 abstaining. This reso- 
lution called on the U.N. to obtain—by 
force if necessary—the release of de- 
posed pro-Soviet Premier Patrice 
Lumumba (now under arrest); to dis- 
arm*the Congolese troops under Col- 
onel Joseph Mobutu; and to reconvene 
the Congolese parliament—suspended 
when Mobutu threw out Lumumba. 

The failure of the Assembly to ap- 
prove either resolution left Hammar- 
skjold’s existing orders still in effect. 
But the entire Congo issue is so in- 
volved in controversy that enforcing 
these orders is difficult. 

In fact, six nations—the U.A.R., 
Morocco, Guinea, Indonesia, Ceylon, 
and Yugoslavia—threatened to with- 
draw their units from the 20,000-man 
U.N. force in the Congo because of 
disagreements over Hammarskjold’s po- 
sition. The Secretary General warned 
the Assembly and the Security Council 
that if the U.N. force grew too weak 
to cope with a threatened civil war in 
the Congo, the U.N. might have to pull 
out altogether—and thereby suffer a 
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clear defeat in its original aim of pre- 
venting war in the Congo. 

Before recessing, the Assembly 
showed in other ways besides the 
Congo debate the increasing strength 
of its Asian-African nations. It adopted 
an Asian-African declaration calling for 
“immediate steps” to liberate all col- 
onies. (The U.S. abstained from voting 
on this resolution.) It passed a reso- 
lution recognizing Algeria’s right to in- 
dependence, although a provision for 
a U.N. referendum in Algeria was de- 
feated. And it elected Liberia to the 
Security Council—as the first African 
country below the Sahara to serve on 
that key 11-nation body. (Liberia will 
serve the first year of a two-year term 
in a seat normally filled by a West 
European country, with Ireland due 
to serve the second year.) 


War in Laos 


The small Southeast Asian jungle 
kingdom of Laos has careened into 
new political turmoil and civil war. 

As we went to press, the pro-West- 
ern government of Premier Boun Oum 
was entrenched in shell-scarred, rub- 
ble-strewn Vientiane, Laos’ adminis- 
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BATTLE DAMAGE: U.S. Embassy guards 
carry equipment outside after the embassy 
building in Vientiane was set on fire in 
fighting between rival Laotian armies. 
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OUTGOING AND INCOMING: President Eisenhower greets 
President-elect Kennedy during recent White House meeting. 


trative capital. The Boun Oum govern- 
ment was shored up by the forces of 
Laotian General Phoumi Nosavan, also 
staunchly pro-Western. The U.S. was 
bolstering the pro-Western group by 
shipping it military supplies. 

While U.S. arms were flowing into 
Laos, there were charges—backed up 
by photographic evidence—that Soviet 

anes were parachuting supplies to 
rebel forces dug in about 15 miles 
from Vientiane. 

These rebel forces are led by 26- 
year-old paratrooper Captain Kong Le. 
Until mid-December, Kong Le had 
been “strong man” behind a “neutral- 
ist” government in power at Vientiane. 

Some diplomats feared that a new 
Korea, in which the Communists and 
the U.S. were backing rival factions 
with arms, could be in the making. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT. Utah sized 
Laos, formerly part of the French col- 
ony of Indo-China (which also included 
the present-day lands of North and 
South Viet Nam and Cambodia), be- 
came an independent, constitutional 
monarchy in 1949. 

In 1954, a Communist guerrilla army 
from North Viet Nam invaded the 
northern part of Laos and organized 
Laotian tribesmen into the Pathet Lao 
(Land of Lao) party and army. 

Not until 1957 was an armistice ar- 
ranged between the forces of Pathet 
Lao and the Laotian government at 
Vientiane. The armistice was super- 
vised by an international commission 
composed of representatives from In- 
dia, Poland, and Canada. The com- 
mission was dissolved im 1958 when 
Laos declared its work done. 

Periodic outbreaks have since oc- 
curred, however, between the Pathet 
Lao and government forces. 

Last spring Laotians elected a new 
pro-Western government. It was over- 
thrown in a coup in August by Captain 
Kong Le, who named a “neutralist,” 
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Souvanna Phouma, to be premier. The 
neutralist regime announced its intent 
of coming to terms with the Pathet 
Lao Communists. This was bitterly op- 
posed by the ousted pro-Westerners, 
who insisted the Communists could not 
be trusted and must be destroyed. 

As the May-to-November Laotian 
monsoon season ended, pro-Western 
General Nosavan moved his troops to 
Vientiane. In a series of bloody battles, 
his troops ousted the neutralist gov- 
ernment of Kong Le. Premier Souvanna 
Phouma fled the country. 

Now the Soviets are reportedly mov- 
ing to aid Kong Le. 

The U.S. is vitally concerned that 
Laos be kept out of Communist hands. 
For Laos is the stopper that bottles 
up the Reds of North Viet Nam and 
Communist China and prevents them 
from infiltrating the free lands of Thai- 
land, Cambodia, and Malaya. This ex- 
plains why the U.S. has poured more 
than $300,000,000 worth of economic 
and military aid into Laos since 1955. 


PROPOSAL BY NEHRU 


Laos also falls under the protection 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO), set up in 1954. The 
SEATO members (the U.S., Britain, 
France, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Pakistan, and Thailand) 
have agreed “that inthe event of ag- 
gression or armed: attack” they would 
“consult” to take steps to guarantee 
the independence of Laos (as well as 
Cambodia and South Viet Nam). 

Prime Minister Nehru of India has 
called for a resurrection of the Indian- 
Polish-Canadian commission, dissolved 
in 1958, to grapple with the new trou- 
ble in Laos. 

The Soviet Union has asked for a 
meeting of the countries that settled 
the Indo-China fighting in 1954. These 
countries include the Soviet Union, 
Communist China, France, Britain, the 


AFFAIRS OF STATE: The appointment of Dean Rusk (right) 
as the new U.S. Secretary of State is announced by Mr. Kennedy. 


United States, Viet Nam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. 

The U.S. State Department has re- 
jected the Soviet proposal. Nor has 
Nehru’s suggestion won much backing 
as we went to press. All this, say some 
analysts, bodes new trouble for Laos, 
fast becoming a major arena in the 
Cold War struggle. 


New Faces of 1961 


President-elect John F. Kennedy 
completed Cabinet appointments for 
the new Administration that will 
take office on Inauguration Day, 
Janvary 20. 

The new Cabinet is composed of: 
PSecretary of State—Dean Rusk, 51, 
president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and former Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs under 
President Truman. 

PSecretary of Defense — Robert S. 
McNamara, 44, a scholarly businessman 
who became president of the Ford 
Motor Company only a few months ago. 
PSecretary of the Treasury—Douglas 
Dillon, 51, an investment banker who 
served as Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs (1958-60) in the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

Attorney General—Robert F. Kennedy, 
35, brother of the President-elect and 
former legal counsel for a Senate sub- 
committee investigating labor rack- 
eteering. 

Secretary of Labor—Arthur F. Gold- 
berg, 32, general legal counsel of the 
United Steelworkers union since 1948 
and a special adviser to the AFL-CIO. 
Secretary of Agriculture — Orville 
Freeman, 42, governor of Minnesota. 
His appointment fulfilled a Kennedy 
pledge to appoint a Midwesterner to 
the agriculture post. 

Postmaster General—]. Edward Day, 
46, vice-president of the Prudential 
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Insurance Co. of America. His appoint- 
ment broke a long-standing tradition 
of appointing a political figure as 
Postmaster. 

PSecretary of Commerce—Luther H. 
Hodges, 62, successful businessman; 
governor of North Carolina since 1954. 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare—Abraham Ribicoff, 50, former 
judge, U.S. Representative, and gov- 
ernor of Connecticut since 1955. 
Secretary of the Interior—Stewart L. 
Udall, 40, Democratic Representative 
from Arizona and an outspoken advo- 
cate of public power developments: 

The Cabinet list included two Re- 
publicans (Dillon and McNamara) and 
eight Democrats. Al] 10 members are 
college graduates, with four of them 
from Harvard, the President-elect’s 
alma mater. Three are Phi Beta 
Kappa scholars (Rusk, Freeman, and 
McNamara). (More on new cabinet in 
next week's National Affairs feature.) 

Three top level posts in the State 
Department were filled with these 
prominent political figures: former 
Democratic Presidential candidate Adlai 
Stevenson as chief U.S. delegate to 
the United Nations; Rep. Chester 
Bowles of Connecticut as Under Sec- 
retary of State; and Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams of Michigan as Assistant Sec- 
retary for African Affairs. 

The U.S. Senate was due for an- 
other new face. On resigning his Senate 
seat on December 22, the President- 
elect recommended that Gov: Foster 
Furcolo of Massachusetts appoint 
Benjamin A. Smith to his place. The 
42-year-old Mr. Smith, who was John 
Kennedy's roommate in college, will 
serve two years of the unexpired term 
—until a special election in 1962. 


ELECTORAL VOTE 


As President-elect Kennedy com- 
pleted choosing his aides, the Electoral 
College made his election as our 35th 


’ President official. Meeting in the cap- 


itals of the 50 states, the electors cast 
300 electoral votes for Mr. Kennedy 
to 219 for Vice-President Nixon (Hawaii 
was going through a recount and 14 
“unpledged” electors from Mississippi 
and Alabama cast their votes for Sen- 
ator Byrd of Va.). Despite this wide 


electoral majority, Mr. Kennedy cap-, 


tured the Presidency by a margin of 
only 112,881 votes out of 68,832,670 
ballots cast. 


in Brief 


THE LION RETURNS. While on a 
state visit to Brazil, Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia learned that dis- 
gruntled army officers at home had 
seized power and had proclaimed the 
Emperors son, Crown Prince Asfa- 


Wossen the new ruler of Ethiopia. The 
Emperor, known to his 20,000,000 sub- 
jects as “King of Kings, the Conquering 
Lion of Judah,” hurried home, rallied 
loyal troops around him, and quashed 
the revolt. Although several rebel lead- 
ers were ,executed, the Emperor for- 
gave ‘this son, who was reportedly 
forced to serve as the rebels’ “front 
man” against his wishes. 


RICHES OF THE ORIENT. Com- 
munist China has one of the world’s 
richest reservoirs of raw materials, ac- 
cording to a report presented in New 
York to scientists attending the annual 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Geol- 
ogists surveying the China mainland 
have recently discovered rich deposits 
of- coal, iron ore, molybdenum, nickel, 
zinc, and other minerals. In addition, 


the Red Chinese are said to have im- 
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proved the methods of mining and 
processing their natural wealth—and 
have built four nuclear reactors, ac- 
cording to some reports. 


NEW CARDINAL. The Most Rev. 
Joseph Elmer Ritter, Archbishop of St. 
Louis, was one of four Roman Catholic 
prelates named by Pope John XXIII to 
become Cardinals January 16. His ele- 
vation keeps the number of American 
Cardinals at five. (John F. Cardinal 
O'Hara of Philadelphia died recently.) 


SMOKING STUDY. Smoking stu- 
dents don’t do as well academically as 
non-smoking students, according to a 
survey of 204 University of Maryland 
freshmen made by Dr. Donald Pumroy. 
Grades of non-smokers average just be- 
low “C.” Those who smoked more than 
a half a pack a day averaged lower, 
the survey revealed. 


Science in the News 


Bends Barrier Broken 


A young Swiss, mathematician with 
a do-it-yourself flair has broken the 
“bends” barrier—the terror of deep- 
sea divers—with the help of on 
electronic computer. 

Last summer, it was announced re- 
cently, 26-year-old Hannes Keller, a 
mathematician turned diver, was low- 
ered 510 feet into the cold depths of 
Lake Maggiore in southern Switzerland. 

Keller wove only a rubber suit and a 
diving helmet. On his back, he carried 
his SCUBA (short for Self-Contained 
Underwater Breathing Apparatus). Pre- 
viously, the deepest any SCUBA diver 
had plunged was 328 feet. 

Thirty-four minutes later, Keller was 
hauled back onto the diving platform. 
By all practices of SCUBA-diving, his 
ascent from the bottom should have 


he 
Swiss diver Hannes Keller ort 


lasted five to seven hours. Otherwise, 
he should have died from the “bends.” 

What are the “bends”? If a diver sur- 
faces too quickly after a long deep 
dive, the gases in his blood come rap- 
idly out of solution and cause intense 
pain in the joints and muscles. Thus 
the diver must ascend in stages, linger- 
ing every few feet to give the gases 
time to bubble off slowly. This process 
is called decompression, 


SECRET FORMULA 

How did Keller avoid the “bends”? 
He is keeping the exact details a secret, 
until he patents his formula. However, 
he revealed that the key is a special mix- 
ture of different gases. This avoids the 
rapid formation of bubbles in the blood- 
stream, cutting decompression time. 

Before Keller could test his formula, 
he needed to calculate and eheck more 
than 250,000 four-figure numbers in 
compiling 400 new decompression ta- 
bles, covering depths down to 1,312 
feet. This job would have taken him 
at least two years. However, with the 
help of an IBM electronic computer, 
the job was finished in just four hours. 

The formula was tested for the first 
time when Keller was lowered into 
Lake Maggiore. Then, last November, 
came a test “dive” inside the French 
Navy's high-pressure water tank. 

Keller was accompanied by Jacques 
Cousteau, the famoug French undersea 
explorer, Inside the tank, the two men 
were subjected to pressures equal to 
820 feet of water. Keller believes his 
formula will permit SCUBA divers to 
plunge as deep as 3,000 feet. 
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“TF you ask me,” says George F. Kennan, former U. S. 

ambassador to the Soviet Union, “whether a country 
with no highly developed sense of national purpose, with 
the overwhelming accent of life on personal comfort, with 
a dearth of public services and a surfeit of privately sold 
gadgetry .. . —if you ask me whether such a country has 
over the long run good chances of competing with a pur- 
poseful, serious and disciplined society as that of the Soviet 
Union, | must say that the answer is no!” 

Such pessimistic comments about American values have 
spread like an oily smog across the nation during the past 
year. And nearly every time the subject is discussed, the 
Communists are held up as an example of a society with 
“purpose.” We can win the Cold War, some say, only if we 
match the Communists purpose for purpose. 

But is this so? 

“Were we to make our own doctrine of national purpose 
truly effective by coercing every individual into accepting 
it,” writes Robert V. Daniels in The New Leader, “we would 
have lost the battle by making ourselves so like the Com- 
munists that the difference would not be worth fighting 
about.” 


, rage the arguments on both sides. Books are writ- 
ten about national purpose and national goals. Magazines 
devote page upon page to the subject. People from varied 
walks of life debate it on radio and TV broadcasts. Business- 
men and professors meet in lavish conference rooms. Schol- 
arly foundations set up costly research programs and issue 
lengthy reports on the subject. Even the federal government 
has gone into the act in a big way. Last February President 
Eisenhower named an 11-man commission to draft a report 
on “our nation’s goals.” Released last month, the report 
turned out to be only 31 pages long—but it required the aid 
of 17 consultants, an advisory panel of 100, and cost $405,- 
000 (the funds being donated by eight privately-endowed 
foundations). 

Who served on this commission? The members included 
such well-known public figures as Erwin D. Canham, editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor; Frank Pace, Jr., chairman 
ot General Dynamics Corp.; Colgate W. Darden, Jr., for- 
mer governor of Virginia; Dr. Henry M. Wriston, forme 
president of Brown University; Gen. Alfred M. Eseen 
president of the American Red Cross and former NATO 
commander; Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., chairman of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Crawford H. Greene- 
walt, president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co.; George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO; Dr. James B. Conant, 


THE AMERICAN 


What’s All the 
Shouting About Goals? 


former president of Harvard University; and Dg. Clark Kerr, 
president of the University of California. 

The commission's report called for “extraordinary personal 
responsibility, sustained effort and sacrifice” to meet the 
challenges lying ahead for the United States. The report 
then went on to make a number of recommendations. Chief 
among them were: 
> a firm stand against communism, 
> increased aid to education, 
> an end to racial discrimination, 
> extension of medical insurance, 
> lower tariffs, 
> a stepped-up urban renewal program. 

One of the commission's more emphatic statements was a 
plea for freedom of expression: “The notion that ideas and 
individuals must be rejected because they are controversial 
denies the essence of our own tradition. Schools . . . have a 
particular responsibility to ensure freedom of expression by 
students, faculty and administrators alike . . . Pressures to- 
ward comformity must be resisted . . , Unity of purpose must 
never be confused with unanimity of opinion.” 

The long-awaited report of the “goals commission” was 
generally well-received. “[Its] remarks . . . sum up the 
views of most enlightened Americans,” said The Nation 
editorially. “In a world as complex-and perplexing as ours, 
and with memories as short as they are, this is no small 
service.” 

A few critics had some reservations. They asked whether 
such “blueprints” are really of much value. “The commis- 
sion’s report,” commented the New York Times editorially, 
“is hardly likely to excite many imaginations or to unloose 
any great wave of creative enthusiasm among our people. 
Of course we all want a United States in which the dignity 
of the individual is enhanced, prejudice of all kinds reduced, 
the democratic process perfected, knowledge and innovation 
advanced on every front, education and medical care im- 
proved . . . and so on. But one would not think it required 
a formal Presidential commission with 100 experts advising 
it to state such obvious conclusions.” 


, OES many such critics stress that they believe 
that those who write about “national goals” and “national 
purpose” are trying honestly to face certain problems, they 
doubt that “goal-seeking” is a very effective way of grap- 
pling with the problems. 

Questioning the -whole idea, the Wall Street Journal 
recently commented editorially: “There is, it seems to us, 
something essentially phony in this whole idea that the 
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American people need to have national 
goals and purposes constantly set before 
em. 

Others are not so sure. They are 
seriously concerned that something has 
gone wrong with the aims and values 
of American life—that the purpose and 
inspiration which guided earlier gen- 
erations has started to fall apart rather 
than move onward. 

“We seem bereft of a sense of pur- 
pose,” exclaims the Rev. Billy Graham. 
“We have the mood and stance of a 
people who have ‘arrived’ and have 
nowhere else to go.” 

“What's happened to the American 
Dream?” asks Pulitzer prize-winning 
novelist William Faulkner. “We dozed 
and it abandoned us. And in that vac- 
uum now there sound no longer the 
strong loud voices.” 

Adlai Stevenson, the newly appointed 
U.S, ambassador to the United Nations, 
puts it this way: “Why do so many 
Americans fear we have lost our sense 
of national purpose? Why is there a 
slackness about public problems and a 
wholesale retreat to the joys of private 
life?” 


Ar a White House press conference 
this fall, President Eisenhower had this 
to say: “I am not concerned about 
America losing its sense of purpose. 
We may not be articulate about it, and 
may not give daily the kind of thought 
to it that we should, but I believe 
America wants to live first in freedom, 
and the kind of liberty that is guar- 
anteed to us through our founding 
documents; and secondly, they want to 
live at peace with all their neighbors 
so that we may jointly find a better life 
for humanity as we go forward. This, 
to me, is the simple purpose of the 
United States.” 


Professor Hans Meyerhoff of the Uni- 
versity of California raises this point: 
“Some people seem to enjoy sessions of 
collective soul-searching. These sessions 
may even serve a therapeutic purpose, 
but they are a dubious substitute for 
political action.” 

“To affirm the ultimate ends of the 
society,” writes the well-known political 
columnist Walter Lippmann, “is not a 
substitute for, is not the equivalent of 
declaring our national purpose . . 
These affirmations are like standing up 
when the Star Spangled Banner is 
played, and then do nothing further 
about anything.” 

Lippmann, and many like him, be- 
lieve we face the more difficult task of 
honestly judging our traditions and in- 
stitutions to see how well they serve us 
in the face of current realities. 

The ideals of national purpose of the 
“first half of this century,” writes Lipp- 
mann, “are now inadequate. In part we 
have falfilled them. In part we have 
outlived them. In part they have be- 
come irrelevant.” 

We must use our fiucense wealth 
wisely for public needs—not merely to 
make life softer, he adds. “Western 
freedom will not survive just because 
it is a noble idea. It will survive only 
if we ... prove that a free society can 
make itself a good society.” 

The current shouting about goals 
may not so far have led Americans to 
easy answers, but it is a dramatic sign 
that many Americans believe we must 
take a new look at ourselves and our 
society. Still, there must be more than 
shouting—there must be doing. 

—RONALD STEEL 


B® Next Week: A further look at the 
report of the commission on national 
goals—comparing it with a report just 
released in Moscow on Soviet goals. 
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Poland 

(Continued from page 15) 
pendence on the Soviet Union, the U. S. 
agreed to lend Gomulka’s government 
more than $250,000,000 from 1957 to 
1960. Trade and cultural relations be- 
tween Poland and Western nations 
spurted. 

In Poland today, however, living 
standards remain low. Housing is in 
such short supply that four or five peo- 
ple often live jammed into one room. 
A pair of shoes can cost the average 
Pole two weeks’ salary. A medium- 
priced car would cost four years’ pay. 

But rents are low, transportation 
cheap. As in all Communist lands, medi- 
cal care is paid for by the government. 

A great many Poles openly yearn for 
many things Western. Poles flock to 
American-made movies, usually ignore 
Soviet ones. American jazz, too, is big. 

When Vice-President Nixon visited 
Poland in 1959, he was cheered wildly 
by 100,000 Poles in Warsaw. 

However, make no mistake from 
these signs, warn observers on the 
scene. The Communist party is still all- 
powerful. Recently, Polish “Stalinists” 
(Communists favoring a tough line simi- 
lar to that of the late Soviet dictator 
Stalin) have moved back into power 
beside Gomulka. 

Many Poles are increasingly apprehen- 
sive about the future now that these 
Stalinists are reappearing. “Stalinism,” 
they say, “is the terrible past which may 
well lie before us.” 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promot 
citizenship of students in the schools of the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
..the worth and dignity of the individual; 
..« high moral and spiritual values; 

... the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and responsibilities for all; 
... the American system of constitutional, representative government; 

... free competitive enterprise and free labor working for abundant production; 

..- cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the peace of the world. 
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Movie Censorship 
(Continued from page 9) 


Perhaps, then, the voluntary censor- 
ship of the U. S. Production Code 
should be eliminated—not made stricter! 


But don't most European countries 
have ways to restrict the audiences of 
certain films to adults only? 


Not everyone in Europe gets to see 
the more “frank” or “controversial” 
films. Most Europeans are just as con- 
cerned about their children’s morals as 
Americans are. 

In Britain, for example, a Board of 
Censors classifies all films in three 
categories—(1) adults only, (2) adults 
and children when accompanied by 
adults, and (3) adults and unaccom- 
panied children. 

In West Germany. some 40 per cent 
of all films are forbidden to those under 
16. France sets a minimum age of 18 
for seeing many films, including some 
which any 10-year-old American can 
see in their U. S. releases. 

Perhaps the U. S. should consider a 
similar system. Of course, many Holly- 
wood producers would be bitterly 
against it. They are well aware that 
nearly half of the movie-goers in the 
U. S. are teen-agers—and they would 
fight hard not to lose that huge market. 
But many people believe that some pro- 
ducers have forfeited their right to that 
market by producing films unsuitable 
for it. 

Furthermore, there are many pro- 
ducers who would openly welcome a 
classification system like Britain's. The 
noted director Otto Preminger, for ex- 
ample, has said: “I'm all in favor of 
voluntary classification. It would show 
that we don't want freedom of the 
screen just for the sake of sensational- 
ism. 


But isn’t the problem more than one 
of separating children from adults? 


Setting an arbitrary age barrier on 
certain films, some critics say, comes to 
grips with only a part of the problem. 
Reaching 18 or 21 doesn’t insure any- 
one of maturity. It’s not automatic at 
any age. There are plenty of 40-year- 
olds with less maturity than some high 
schoolers. 

What we're arguing about, they say, 
is the distortion of the word “adult”— 
the misuse of it to pass off pictures 
about unsavory subjects. A film does 
not become moré adult by making one 
of its leading characters a sex fiend or 
a dope addict. It does not become more 
adult merely by injecting violence and 
sadism in it. Yet that is what some of 
Hollywood's present defenders would 
lead us to believe. 

If Hollywood wants us to be realistic, 
these critics go on, then let’s come to 


Forum Topic: Food for Peace? 
Views on both sides of the issue: Should 
the U. S. give away surplus food overseas? 


one very realistic conclusion: Holly- 
wood can no longer be trusted to police 
its own product. The proof is blazened 
all over U. S. screens right now. What 
is needed, instead, is a new censorship 
organization which will see to it that 
certain minimum standards of decency 
are maintained. 

‘True, the idea of censorship is abhor- 
rent to many Americans. But, say some, 
so long as movies are a mass entertain- 
ment medium, certain rules must be set 
up to insure respect for standards that 
the majority accepts. 

Yet, isn’t movie censorship contrary to 
Constitutional guarantees of free speech 
and free press? 


In a series of decisions beginning in 
1952, the U. S. Supreme Court has 
swept away rulings of local censors and 


stated emphatically that the screen is 
entitled to the Constitutional freedoms 
guaranteed to the press. 

In 1959, for example, the Court 


struck down a New York state ban on 
a controversial French film, affirming 
that the Constitution's guarantee of free 
speech extends even to the expression 
of ideas that are not conventional or are 
not shared by the majority. 

Now only five states—New York, 
Maryland, Kansas, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania—still have boards to pre- 
censor movies, and their authority has 
been sharply limited and is constantly 
challenged in the courts, Many other 
states had such boards in the past, but 
have abolished them. 

Local film censorship boards—often 
composed of chiefs of police and politi- 
cal appointees who knew little about 
the arts and cared little about the artis- 
tic merits of the films they censored— 
have generally been overruled by local 
and state courts. 

Thus any censors would now have a 
hard time finding legal grounds for ban- 


ning a film. Clearly obscene movies, 
however, can still be seized if they vio- 
late existing laws. The public is thus 
protected against ‘the most offensive 
films which are aimed only at the sen- 
sation-seeking few. 


What can the individual film-goer do? 


Many film-makers firmly believe that 
the highest purpose of movies is not to 
entertain, but to enlighten people and 
help them understand themselves and 
the world around them. They take films 
as seriously as any other form of art, 
and believe that even shock has its 
place if it serves a higher end. This is 
why they oppose organized efforts to set 
up censorship boards that would restrict 
movies to a “pollyanna” status. 

Leading authorities in many churches 
likewise agree that movie censorship is 
strongly contrary to civil liberties. “We 
don’t want to curb artistry in movies,” 
says the Rev. Dr. S..F. Mack, head of 
the National Council of Protestant 
Churches’ Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission. “Any type of censorship is 
obnoxious to us. We much prefer the 
regulation of self choice.” 

The Catholic Legion of Decency also 
believes 1935 standards cannot hold to- 
day. “We recognize that the public has 
matured since the Legion started 25 
years ago,” states the Legion’s director, 
Msgr. Thomas F. Little. “There is a 
place for adult stories on the screen if 
they are properly treated. We would 
like to see a maturing of the medium for 
the good of mankind.” 

Now that prior censorship of films 
has been sharply limited by the courts, 
the screen has gained a new freedom— 
and a new responsibility. Most Ameri- 
cans welcome this freedom as part of 
our democratic framework of liberty 
of expression. If films are franker, per- 
haps it is because the American public 
is more ready to accept mature discus- 
sion of the complex issues many people 
face in everyday life’ Hasn't frankness 
become an accepted part of our world 
~not only in films, but in books and 
plays and the other arts as well? 

By reading mpvie reviews and by 
judging movie advertising, ask many 
critics, can’t film-goers (and parents) 
choose between the lurid peep show 
and the serious movie that tries to treat 
réal problems with frankness and 
honesty? 


Ask Yourself ... 


1. Based on your experience as a 
movie-goer, do you feel that any movies 
have altered your viewpoint from those 
learned at home, church, or school? 

2. To what extent do you think cen- 
sorship of films interferes with freedom 
of speech and press guaranteed by the 
Constitution? Defend your position. 
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a A New Congress, A New Administration 
A look at the major problems facing the “peg 
‘ President, his cobinet, and Congress : 
Berlin . . . What Will 1961 Bring? 
The hard-pressed “island of freedom’ | 
| 

issues Before Congress . . . 1961 

] A weekly series probing both sides of 

; Congressional debates . . . on defense, 
aid to education, economic growth, for- 
eign policy, labor, etc. 
Unemployment .. . Is Getting Worse? 
Latin America, Ripe for New Castros? 
india .. . After Nehru, What? 

Civil Defense .. . is It Already Ovtmoded? 
| 


don't miss. i“Good. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


THE WACKIEST SHIP IN THE 
ARMY (Columbia. Produced by Fred 
Kohimar. Directed and written by 
Richard Murphy.) 


Jack Lemmon, who has become one 
of movies’ funniest comedians, shines 
brightly in this zany comedy. Set in the 
South Pacific in 1943, when the Jap- 
anese held everything from Buna to 
Guadalcanal, The Wackiest Ship is 
about the USS Echo, a decrepit sail- 
ing ship whose crew knows prac- 
tically nothing about sailing. Lemmon 
plays a naval lieutenant who, “land- 
locked” in Australia, is hoping to get a 
ship of his own—but one look at the 
hopeless Echo warns him that this 
shouldn't be it! He’s mistaken; and the 
first part of this hilarious movie shows 
how a lieutenaft commander (John 
Lund), his attractive secretary (Patri- 
cia Driscoll), and the Echo's eager- 


beaver young ensign (Ricky Nelson) 
trick Lemmon into taking command. 
Then he whips the inept crew into 
shape and sails the ship across the 
Coral Sea on a dangerous mission that 
is to start from New Guinea. Even this 
perilous errand—they’re delivering an 
Australian scout (Chips Rafferty) to a 
Japanese-held island—is pepped up with 
slapstick when the Echo sailors dis- 
guise themselves as natives (male and 
female). The Wackiest Ship in the 
Army has its exciting moments, too, 
and a few very serious episodes; but 
you'll remember it mainly for its good 
laughs. Sailing right along with stal- 
wart Captain Lemmon are Mike Kellin, 
Joby Baker, and Warren Berlinger as 
members of his daffy crew. 

— T. Hartunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Comedy-—(C); 
Animated Cartesn—( A): Western—(W) 


Drame—(D); 
mentary— (¥) ; 
The Sundowners (D); The Three 
Worlds of Gulliver (D); The Alamo (D); 
Swiss Family Robinson (D); Sunrise at 
Campobello (D); Inherit the Wind (D). 
“High Time (D); Ten Who Dared 
(D); Under Ten Flags (D); Jungle Cat 
(Y); Time Machine (D). 

Seven Ways from Sundown (W). 
Key Witness (D); All the Fine Young 
Cannibals (D); Santa Claus (D). 


Show of the Week: A 90-minute look 
at a 20-year period in American life is 
the big TV show this week. It's CBS’ 
special, The Gershwin Years, and you'll 
see it on Sunday, Jan. 15. The idea is 
to study the period between the end 
of World War I and 1937, when com- 
poser George Gershwin died, because 
the producers feel that this era gave 
rise to a new American culture. Gersh- 
win’s music will be a constant back- 
ground to this survey, and we'll see 
how American art, literature, movies, 
and other creative forms flourished in 
the "20's and early ‘30's. Richard 
Rodgers will be the host and narrator 
of this program, and some fine singers— 
such as Ethel Merman, Eileen Farrell, 
Florence Henderson, and Ron Hus- 
mann—will contribute their talents. 


> There is some doubt, as this column 
is written, as to exactly when “Vanity 
Fair” will be produced on the Family 
Classics program. CBS originally an- 
nounced it would be seen on Friday 
and Saturday, Jam 13 and 14, but later 


the announcement was retracted be- 
cause of trouble in clearing the time. 
If the trouble is overcome, that’s when 
it'll be on. If not, it will probably be 
shown some other days this’ week or 
next week. The program is worth look- 
ing for because this William Makepeace 
Thackeray story is a good one. Set in 
old England, it tells of two women and 
their times. One is the scheming Becky 
Sharp; the other is the gentle Amelia 
Sedley. There is plenty of action and 
romance to keep everyone happy. Joan 
Fontaine is the hostess. 


> A new program begins on Friday, 
Jan. 13, over NBC. Called One Happy 
Family, it's another situation comedy, 
with Dick Sargent and Jody Warner as 
a pair of newlyweds. Every situation 
comedy has to have a “gimmick”—a 
different twist—and this one’s gimmick 
is Jody's unique family. Her parents 
and grandparents appear in the series, 
and they're a bit peculiar. Pgor Dick 
has his problems getting used to them. 


> One of the last and best of the post- 
season football games will be televised 
over NBC on Sunday, Jan. 15. It's the 
llth annual Pro Bow! game from the 
Los Angeles Coliseum. This is an all- 
star game, with the top pro stars of the 
Eastern Conference meeting their West- 
ern Conference counterparts. 

— 


A Guide to Building an LP Library 


> DYNAMIC AND DANCEABLE. It's 
not often that an album designed for 
maximum stereo effect turns out to be 
so great for dancing as The Sound of 
Dynamic Woodwinds [Kapp Medallion 
MS7505]. The Jack Elliott Orchestra 
plays 12 “standards” in a variety of 
tempos (dreamy, swinging, beguine, 
cha-cha, etc.) that will spark any party 
Or if you want to sit and just listen, 
the color and imaginativeness of El- 
liott’s woodwind arrangements will de- 
light avid stereophiles. 


> FROM THE MOVIES. The Sound of 
Hollywood [Medallion ML7513] dis- 
tills themes from The Alamo, The Sun- 
downers, Never on Sunday, Midnight 
Lace, Picnic, and seven other film hits— 
lushly played by the “Medallion 
Strings” (which, curiously, contain 
piano, trumpets, and woodwinds!). 


> CLICKING XOSA. No better proof 
of the narrowing boundaries between 
pop and folk music can be found than 
the current U. S. success of Miriam 
Makeba. The remarkable Xosa tribes- 
woman from South Africa is joined in 
her first solo LP by the Belafonte Sing- 
ers and guitarist Perry Lopez [RCA 
Victor LSP2267]. They offer a wonder- 
fully varied program from calypso to 
lullabies, from African warriors’ songs 
to the now-famous Click Song. 


> SONG OF THE EARTH. A song is 
probably the most elemental of man’s 
artistic instincts~—and, even when 
dressed up in symphonic trimmings, 
the most moving in human terms. Few 
composers have ever been able to blend 
songs so beautifully with symphonic 
music as Gustave Mahler (1869-1911). 
His masterpiece: The Song of the Earth 
(Das Lied von der Erde). 

Usually the work is sung by a con- 
tralto and a tenor, but a new Angel set 
[3607B] takes Mahler up on his allow- 
ance that a baritone could replace the 
contralto. Result: a superbly eloquent, 
penetrating performance by Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau and Murray Dickie, 
with the London Philharmonia. As a 
dividend, conductor Paul Kletski offers 
an excerpt from Mahler's Fifth Sym- 
phony that is incredibly beautiful. 

If you prefer a contralto version of 
Das Lied, the old Kathleen Ferrier- 
Bruno Walter LP [London A4212] is 
still the best (not to be confused with 
Columbia's disarpointing new Miller- 
Walter version). ~ Roy Hemmunc 
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Another in the exciting TV series - 
THE EquitasLe’s Our American Heri 


with your host LOWELL THOMAS 


starring 


GEORGE PEPPARD 
GLENDA FARRELL 


and 


INA BALIN 


also special guest star 


THOMAS MITCHELL 


Teddy Roosevelt stormed his 
way through love and politics, 
even defeated Tammany Hall, 
wearing white gloves and 
a ribbon on his glasses! 


Friday, Jan. 13 
9:00 10:00 


e.s.7. NBC-TV 


Ninth In the "Our American Heritage” series. 
Prepared in cooperation with the editors of 
AMERICAN HERITAGE Magazine. 
Produced by Mildred Freed Alberg. 


Presented by 


tHe HQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States ‘~ 
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1. INSTALLMENT BUYING 


On the line to the left of each of-the 
following statements or questions, write 
the number preceding the word or 
phrase which best completes the sen- 
tence or answers the question. 

__a. When general business condi- 
tions become unsteady, install- 
ment debt 

. increases sharply 
. usually increases 
. declines 
. is not affected one way or the 
other 
none of these 
. “It’s smart to shop for credit” 
means 
1. It's better to pay cash 
2. It is dangerous to buy on the 
installment plan 

$. “Carrying charges” are too 

high 

4 

5 


. Buy on credit where the “car- 
rying charges” are lowest 
. none of these 
. In one legislative proposal for 

regulating installment buying, a 

“double price tag” would show 

1. that credit doubles the price 
of the item 

2. that you must be twice as 
careful when you buy on 
credit 

. the cost in cash and the total 
cost with credit charges 
added 

4. the cost to the businessman 
and the selling price 

5. none of these 

. Which of the following pairs is 
matched incorrectly? 

1. early marriages—bridging the 
gap between small initial in- 
comes and heavy initial out- 
lays 

2. urbanization—movement of 
people to rural areas 

8. new goods—such items as hi- 
fi, air conditioners 

4. easier credit—attractive terms 
for buying on time 

5. none of these 


ll. READING A GRAPH 
On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is TAUE, an “F” if it is FALsE, and “NS” 
if there is NOT SUFFICIENT information 
in the graph on which to base a con- 
clusion. 
a. The total of consumer credit in 
1939 was about $7,000,000,000, 


___.b. The rise of consumer credit in 
the U.S. has contributed to in- 
flation. 

_c. Consumer credit rose steadily be- 
tween 1941 and 1953. 

—__d. Between 1939 and September 

1960 consumer credit increased 

by over 600 per cent. 

—¢. The source of the statistics given 
in the graph is the Federal Re- 
serve 


itl. POLAND 
Multiple Choice 


__a. The European region in which 
Poland is located is known as 


4. Scandinavia 
5. none of these 
. The official position of Gomulka 
is that of 
1. president 
2. premier 
8. first secretary of the Commu- 
nist party 
4. ambassador to Soviet Union 
5. none of these 
__c. The land awarded to Poland at 
the end of World War II may 
be described as 


Billion dollars 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


a. a highly developed industrial 
region 
2. deficient in mineral resources 
8. uncultivatable 
4. rich in uranium 
5. none of these 
. All of the following describe Po- 
today except 
. One of Eastern Europe's most 
industrialized nations 
. A predominantly Catholic 
population 
. A government-dictated econ- 
omy 
. Long Baltic Sea coastline 
5. Complete freedom of speech 


IV. THE WHITE HOUSE 

On the line to the left of each of the 
items in Column A, write the number 
preceding the name of the President 
with whom the White House event is 
associated. 


Column A 

. Six-million-dollar renovation 

. First tenants 

. Burning of the White House 

. First child to be born there 
e. Building of a bomb shelter 
Only President to be married 
there 

Ransacking by souvenir hunters 


Column B 
John Adams 
. Grover Cleveland 
. Thomas Jefferson 
Abraham Lincoln 
James Madison 
James Monroe 
. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Harry Truman 


1. 
2 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8. 


TOTAL CONSUMER INDEBTEDNESS 


(Selected Years) 
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“Nothing .” 
(Continued from page 11) 


delinquencies and repossessions did not 
increase appreciably. 

Other financial experts point out, 
however, that a “recession,” were it 
severe enough, might panic consumers 
into sharply curtailing installment pur- 
chases. And when enough consumers 
stop’ buying, they warn, the “death 
knell” starts sounding for our economy. 

Other economists counter this argu- 
ment by citing the “cushioning effects” 
of present-day unemployment insurance 
and old-age pensions, which bolster the 
consumer's confidence that he can meet 
installment payments even if jobless. 

Some consumers, of course, are not 
so prudent in their use of installment 
credit as the great majority. And indica- 
tions are that many consumers are either 
totally unaware or only vaguely aware 
of the interest charges that go with in- 
stallment buying. 

Interest charges can (and do) vary 
from 12 per cent of the “cash” cost of 
an item to 50 per cent or more when 
spread out over a one- or two-year 
period. In fact, some merchants frankly 
admit to making more money on credit 
charges than on the goods themselves! 

Those who extend credit to custom- 
ers, for example, often attempt to mini- 
mize its cost by using such descriptive 
phrases as “pennies-a-day” or “only 2% 
per cent a month.” The customer who 
pauses to reflect and calculate, however, 
would determine that an interest or 
“carrying” charge of 2% per cent a 
month, when added to the purchase 
price and repaid in 12 equal monthly 
installments, could amount to a stag- 
gering 53.75 per cent additional charge 
on the price of the item. The consumer 
buying an article marked $200 on such 
a basis would eventually end up paying 
$307.50 for it! 


ls California, where the use of credit 
has been called the “number-one con- 
sumer problem,” the governor's office 
has issued. a brochure reminding buyers 
that “It's smart to shop for credit; it's 
even smarter—and cheaper, too!—to pay 
cash!” 

Many states now have set up con- 
sumer fraud bureaus, designed to protect 
consumers from unscrupulous practices. 

Even the federal government has 
been turning its attention to consumer- 
credit problems. Last year, in Congress: 
> Senator Estes Kefauver (Dem., Tenn.) 
proposed establishing a federal Depart- 
ment of Consumers to represent and 
protect consumer interests and give the 
consumer an official federal spokesman. 
> Senator Jacob Javits (Rep., N. Y.) in- 
troduced a measure which would estab- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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By Dolores Przekop, North Branch H. S., North Branch, Mich. 
* Starred words refer to names seen often in newspapers during 1960 
1 z 3 a 5 6 7 8 8 
Students ore invited te " 
submit crossword 
in Scholastic Magazines. 4 ‘S 
Each puzzle showld be 
built crovnd one subject ? 
feted te the theme. Fer 
eoch purtle published we 
envwers filled [32 33 35 36 
ine! ond ave at 39 40 “ 
name, address,school,and |42 43 “4 
Address Puzzle 
, Scholastic 
zines, 33 West 45 43 
Sevens, Now vor 26, N.Y 
so 82 53 
55 
* 1. Once a kingdom, now a state. * 1. Head of FBI. 
of top Russian visitor to 2. Charles 
10. The self. the hinder of 
12. To fix in position. Mohammedans. 
13. Combining form meaning eggs. 4. In Greek mythology this girl was 
15. Gave food. changed into a heifer by Hera. 
17. Some people call their mother this. 6. Lam, he 
18. and vigor. 7. Low island off coast of Florida. 
*19. Capital of Senegal Republic. 8. Italy (abbr.). 
James * 9. Our biggest state. 
n, was scene Presid ‘can Republic 
28. “The Shaggy Disney mo- = 14. Black liquid found on and off shore. 
25 ) 15. Fashion of the moment. 
28. It is (contrgction). 
*30. First name of Cuban dictator. party leader, 
° - 
African 22. A pattern of something to be made. 
‘ten Indians. °24. Member of India’s largest population 
group. 
Mecting place for world leaders 26 Deliver 
89. You were, I 98. 
*41. State whose civil divisions are called > a 
“parishes” (abbr. ). _29. Signed (abbr.). 
42. Close-fitting top. of State. 
matt . African republic. 
1960. =F stat, died °36. Elizabeth top movie star. 
*44,. Youngest member of President's 38. Pen point. 
family is a —___. 89. Member of U. S. Women’s Army 
45. Sixteen ounces (abbr.), Corps. 
47. Shrinking coquettishly. 40. Cunning and crafty. 
49. Opposite of singular (abbr.). 41. Cut off. 
*50. J. F. Kennedy the 1960 46. Not later. 
residential election. 48. I have, he _.__.. 
52. Necessary to run a car. 50. West Africa (abbr.). 
°54. St. Lawrence _.______ is biggest 51. Natrium (chemical abbr.). 
waterway built since Panama Canal. 52. Enlisted person in U. S. armed forces. 
*55. Husband of 36 down. 53. Be quiet! 
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Rambling 


Wrecker 


OOK UP the All-American football 

teams through the years, and you'll 
find many a Wreck from Georgia Tech. 
Why not? Tech has been a football 
powerhouse for 40 years. 

Now look up the basketball All- 
Americans—and you'll find just one Tech 
player, Roger Kaiser. It took Georgia 
Tech 50 years to come up with an All- 
American cager, but what a player 
he is! 

Last year Roger set 13 Tech shooting 
records! He averaged 22.8 points a 
game and shot 47.1% from the floor and 
86.4% from the foul line. His scoring 
average was No. 20 in the land. His 
foul-shooting mark was No. 3, just 1% 
behifid the No. 1 man. 

I know what you're probably think- 
ing: “So Georgia Tech went out and 
got one of those real big guys, stuck 
him under the basket, then sat back and 
watched him stuff the basket.” 

Surprise, surprise—Roger is NOT a 
big guy. By modern standards he’s a 
midget. He stands just a shade over six 
feet. Every inch of him, however, is 
loaded with talent. 

Blessed with lightning speed, a pow- 
erful body, and an eye like a squirrel 
shooter, Roger owns one of the most 


exciting outside jump shots ever seen in 
the South. What makes it almost un- 


stoppable is that it’s fired so quickly 
and without warning. Roger is danger- 
ous from every spot on the floor. He'll 
drive behind a screen, then up he'll go 
—and “swish,” another basket for Tech. 

Like nearly all the great players, 
Roger is deadliest in the clutch. All 
season long last year, he came through 
with the “hig” baskets. He led the 
Rambling Wrecks to a fine 22-6 season 
that put them in the national college 
championships. 

Tech drew a bye in the first round, 
then faced Ohio University in the sec- 
ond round, The Bobcats, fresh from a 
victory over Notre Dame, came loaded 
for bear. But the Kaiser killed ‘em. He 
rammed in 25 of his team’s 57 points 
in leading them to a three-point victory. 

That promoted the Wrecks to the 
quarter-finals—against the nation’s No. 
1 team, Ohio State. No one expected 
Tech to win, and it didn’t. However, it 
shook up the Buckeyes before being run 
over by Jerry Lucas & Co. 

Knowing that Kaiser was the only 
man they had to stop, the Buckeyes 
threw everything at him—a zone, a half- 
court press, and a man-to-man defense. 
But Roger kept the nets dancing. He 
hit on 11 jump shots and five fouls to 
lead the scorers with 27 points. 

At the end of the season, all sorts of 


honors rained down on the jump-shoot- 
ing whiz. He made three All-American 
teams and was voted the most valuable 
player in the Southeastern Conference. 

The man least surprised by all this 
acclaim was Elmer Kaiser, Roger's dad. 
He practically raised his son to be a 
basketball player. Right after Roger was 
born on April 7, 1938 in Dale, Indiana, 
Mr. Kaiser dropped a little basketball 
into the baby’s crib. When Roger could 
just about sit up, his father began roll- 
ing the ball to him. 

By the time he reached the fifth 
grade, Roger already had a regulation 
court in the backyard. The whole family 
—Mom, Dad, an older sister, and Rog- 
would play two-on-two games or hold 
foul-shooting contests. 

Dale, like most villages in basketball- 
crazy Indiana, has 4 high school gym 
that can seat more people than the en- 
tire village population! The village has 
fewer than 1,000 people; the total high 
school enrollment is 250; the gym seats 
2,600! And it flows over for every game. 

The starwf the high school team is 
Dale's No. 1 citizen. That's what Rog 
was in his day—and still is. He was a 
lot more than just a basketball] star. He 
earned four letters as a pitcher and 
shortstop and two letters as a football 
end. 

He still is a terrific baseball player. 
As a soph, he led Tech to the confer- 
ence crown with a .388 batting average. 
Last spring he got off to a slow start, 
missing nine games because of the 
Olympic basketball tryouts. However, 
he still batted .318, second best on the 
team. 

Rog gives his teams something more 
than great ability. As his basketball 
coach, John (Whack) Hyder, says: 
“Roger is not only the finest basketball 
player but one of the finest boys and 
best team leaders I've ever coached.” 

This year he was elected basketball 
captain for the second year in a row— 
most unusual in a big-time college. He's 
also a member of two honor societies 
for leadership and scholastic ability, 
and he holds the rank of captain in 
Tech's R.O.T.C. He's one of the five 
members of his class to be honored for 
Distinguished Military Student Tactics. 

His “favorites” line up as follows: 
movies, Rock Hudson, Debbie Reynolds, 
and Sandra Dee; singers, Frank Sinatra 
and Perry Como; band, Guy Lombardo; 
school subject, accounting, and hobby, 
water skiing. 

For his greatest thrill in sports, he 
picks being re-elected captain of the 
basketball team. His ambition is to play 
pro basketball and/or baseball, then 
make some business connections that 
will allow him to stay in sports. 

—Hraman L. Mast, Sports Editor 
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Get that shot of the class glamour girl with 
Ansco All-Weather Pan Film and you’re 
guaranteed a perfect shot—or a new roll of film 
Sree. (This is the film for better pictures—rain 
or shine.) In extremely poor light, use Super 
Hypan®— the world’s fastest fine grain black 
and white film. For sensational color shots— 


Class Cutie 


(immortalized on Ansco Film) 


f 
/ 


Anscochrome® and Super Anscochrome. That’s 
the secret—don’t just ask for film . . . ask for 
Ansco Film, a brand you know! Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, New York, A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corp. P.S. You can still win 
big prizes in the Scholastic-Ansco Contest. 
Get details from your local Ansco dealer. 
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SHOULD TEEN-AGERS GO STEADY? 
If we called for a national teen-agers’ 
vote on this question, the results would 
probably resemble last November's close 
Presidential election, with those of you 
who answered no coming out ahead! 
Your negative answers stressed the im- 
portance of playing the field and getting 
to know many people, of not tying your- 
selves down and getting into a rut. 

Those of you who replied yes said 
going steady is a way of getting te know 
a person well, of dating just the one 
person you really like, of gaining social 
security, and of being sure not to miss 
important social events. 

Many of you also said maybe—de- 
pending on the individuals involved. 

Here are some of the representative 
letters: 


Going steady withdraws a couple 
from the usual group activities. It keeps 
each young person from meeting new 
friends and finding out what kind of an 
individual he would like to spend the 
rest of his life with. Contrary to most 
beliefs, going steady does not neces- 


sarily strengthen the relationship be- 
tween the two people concerned. As 
a matter of fact, going steady usually 
tends to cause a couple to tire of each 
other and may lead to the destruction 
of a good friendship. 

Owen McWhorter 

lubbock (Tex.) H. 5S. 


I think teen-agers should be allowed 
to go steady if they want to. I do, 


Contest Prize: $495.00 Scholarship in Commercial Art 


Draw 
Lincoln! 


Draw Lincoln any size except like 

a tracing. Use pencil. Everyone who 
enters contest gets a professional 
estimate of his talent without charge. 
Winner receives the complete course 
in commercial art taught by world’s 
largest home study art school. 


Try for this free art course! 


Professional! artists give individual 
instruction in advertising art, illus- 

trating, cartooning, or landscape “~~ 
and portrait painting. Many former 

students now earn upwards from 

$150 a week as commercial artists. . 


= 


Contest sponsored to uncover hidden 
talent. Entries for February 1961 
contest due by February 28. None 
returned. Amateurs only. Our 
students not eligible. Winner 
notified. Mail your drawing today. 


as / ART INSTRUCTION, INC. 


500 South 4th St., Studio 1581, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Please enter my drawing in your draw-a-head contest. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 


ty 
Accredited Member National Home Study Council 


however, think you should like a person 
a lot before you go steady with him. 
Going steady is a good experience. 
You learn a great deal about a person. 
I have more fun with my steady than 
I ever did when I dated different boys. 


Barbara McCall 
West Henderson (N. C.) H. 5. 


1 disapprove of teen-agers going 
steady because we are in the prime ol 
youth and should be concentrating on 
preparing for a career. Going steady is 
too diverting and saddles you with too 
much responsibility. Teen-agers should 
certainly have a social life, but, at most, 
to the extent of going steadily and not 
steady. 

Burin Kantobutra 


Wasatch Academy 
Mt. Pleasent, Utah 


Parents should make the final deci- 
sion about whether their teen-aged son 
or daughter is teady to go steady. After 
all, a good relationship depends upon 
the maturity of the individual, and 
parents should be responsible for the 
behavior of their offspring. 

One of the advantages of going 
steady is that a teen-ager has someone 
with whom he can share his thoughts 
and with whom he car enjoy social 
activities, hobbies, and interests. 

However, there are at least two 
disadvantages to seeing one person ex- 
clusively. One problem is that of jeal- 
ousy; for example, a boy's feelings can 
be hurt if his girl pays too much at- 
tention to another boy. Also, a couple, 
being by themselves too much, some- 
times permit their emotions to go to 
extremes. 

Maturity is the key to the whole 
question. 


I am against going steady for three 
reasons. First, it is symbolic of the fact 
that American teen-agers are in general 
afraid to try something new. It seems 
to me that the most important thing 
in the world to most teen-agers is that 
Saturday night date. And, rather than 
be refused or not asked, they choose. 
going steady. This is not the spirit that 
built America, . 

Second, going steady discourages cre- 
ativity. It seems that those people who 
go steady forgo nearly everything else 
just to be with their steady. 

Third, it has come to mean little or 
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a term, 


I think going steady depends largely 
on the person. For myself, I like going 
steady. It gives me a feeling of security, 
and I feel more at ease at social gather- 
ings when I'm with my steady. 


One reason | like going steady is 
that it is cheaper than taking a new 
girl out all the time. The girl you 
haven't dated before sometimes expects 
you to “show her the town.” On the 
other hand, your steady knows how you 
are fixed financially and so doesn’t ex- 
pect too much expensive entertainment. 

Geary Frates 
Bishop Armstrong H. S. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


I think going steady should be left 
to the people who are out of high 
school and are thinking of marriage. 
Going steady is serious for teen-agers, 
especially when they are in school. The 
teen-agers usually have their steadies 
on their minds instead of their school 
work. That is the reason so many teen- 
agers are failing. 


Couples tend to keep to themselves 
when going steady. By doing this, 
they do not get to know too many 
people, and their circle of friends is 
small and exclusive. After a couple of 
weeks of going steady, many couples 
find that their romance is not all “peach- 
es and cream.” As the days pass, they 
like each other less and less. They 
would like to break up, but neither 
wants to hurt the other. Both are un- 
happy. This is‘one reason why I find 
it easier not to go steady. 


Peter Pelofske 
Minneisko, Minn. 


NEXT “JAM SESSION” TOPIC 

DO MOVIES AND TV ACCL- 
RATELY PORTRAY TEENS? Do 
you, as a member of the age group 
involved, feel teen-agers are shown 
as they really are? Is there too 
much emphasis on juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, and lack of ethical 
and moral goals among teen-agers? 
Or is the image as presented by 
the mass media a true picture of 
“Today's Youth”? 

Address your letters to JAM SES- 
SION, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. ¥. Include your name, school, 
city, and state. Mail letters no later 
than January 20. 


nothing. In general, it has become just 


Toni... 


Q. I love winter sports but my hair’s so fine— 
one touch of snow and it’s a stringy mess. I’ve 
tried everything! N.R., Buffalo, New York. 


A. Everything? Except what baby fine hair 
cries for! Namely, body...to “brace up” slimpsy 
tresses...put new spring in those “strings.” Fre- 
quent sudsing can add a bulkier look. So can 
faithful brushing. But, for a plump and pretty 
do that holds on skate and ski dates—stays 
tumble-proof on snowy slopes (even when you 
can’t)—better get the body only a good home 
permanent gives! 


Q. I gave myself a permanent but I don’t know 
what to do with it. How do I get the style I 
want? W.S., Butte, Montana. 


A. Heavens to Betsy!—you can’t expect a per- 
manent to hand you a ready-made hairdo. 
Rather, it gives you the “makings.” Something to 
work with. The style you get depends on how you 
set it. (Write Carol Douglas for complete setting 
info!) For instance: Toni’s “Hidden Body” Wave 
looks wavy while it’s wet. But if you want a 
sleek do, all it takes is some smart roller setting 
to becalm those waves—smooth as a millpond! 
You know, only “Hidden Body” lets you do this 
presto-chango. It’s a special, “wizard” kind of 
wave you can style smooth or curly. 


. My high forehead’s ruining my date life! Boys think I’m the 
IBM type—and run. What to do? G.H., Phoenix, Arizona. 


A. Take your cue from the boys: run...for cover! Forsaking 
all lofty or skinned-back do’s. To bring a highbrow down to 
earth, try a dip over one side of your forehead. Or, let bangs 
do the cover-up job. You can flick them into soft tendrils 
frolicking across your brow. Wear your hair medium-length, 
fullish around the ear. And don’t forget what keeps your do 
(and bangs) fluffy ...flattering! (What else but a Toni?) 


Miss America says: As one teen to another—I 
thought maybe you'd like to know how I handle 
my hair problems. I prefer to do my own hair— 
because I like the soft, natural look I get at 
home. And I like the new, puffy hairstyles. So 
| naturally, I have a Toni. That fabulous “Hidden 
Body” holds my hairdo, so it can’t fall flat. If 
you want a pretty pouf that stays—have a Toni 


mine. 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem 
to Carol Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, 
Illinois. Include complete name and address. 
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NEW! SCIENCE FAIR PROJECT KITS! 
Moterials—ideos for Your “Science Fair Entry! 
MOLECULE AND CRYSTAL MODELS KIT—Rods and 
Balls to make atomic models, olus directions- 
Steck Ne. 30.413-ER $2.50 Postpaid 
NUMBER SYSTEMS ABACUS Makes « dramatic 
exhibit demonstrating number systems other than the 


od $4.25 id 
SOIL TESTING KIT—Basis for mang taseimating ex- 
periments regarding growth of plants, etc 
Stock Ne. 60,118-ER $2.00 Postpaid 
TOPOLOGY—AIl the ingredients for & project on 4 color 
Me strips, ete.— 
Stock No. 70,353-E $6.00 Postpaid 
CRYSTAL GROWING KIT—Grow breathtaking display 
of large crystals with this set— 
Steck No. 70,336-ER $9.50 Postpaid 
Order by Steck No. —Send Check o M.O. 
Satisfaction or Mon 
FREE—Write for Giant. CATALOG- er 
144 Pages—Over |.000 Bargains—Science, Math, Optics! 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO., Barrington 10, N. J. 


for 
SEAUTITONE™ 
Green Bay, Wis. 


STAMPS 


Read This F 


rst 


Fully the odver- 
will send you in addition te ony free stomps, or 
stamps pay for in odvance, a selection of other 
stomps wn as “approvels.” Each of these “op- 

al” stomps hes price clearly marked. you 
for them and return the ones you do not wish te 
buy. When writing to stomp odvertisers be sere 
te write your nome and oddress on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. 
you de net intend te buy any of the “approval” 
stomps return them promptly, being careful te 
write your name and oddress in the upper left-hand 
ame in which you return the 
stomps you are a beginner in stamp 
Oe ter Gunes, any reader feels that « stomp 
dealer who advertises on this poge has not lived 
vp te the terms os odvertised, the reader should 
write te the odvertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 


ROCKETS, OLYMPICS 
U.N. STAMPS. only 10¢ 


Giant Stamp Collecti ting 
rocket sets Satellites. ‘or 
Scout issues, Col. UN Set, Latest Olym- 
pies & Sport issues from Togo. Mongolia, 


Big Stamp Dictionary & spprovals. 
Everything 
STAMPEX 

White Plains, Y. 


Bex 47-C8C 


WORLD WIDE PLUS Dic- 
FINDER $1.00 
ANT 


| Purchase onty from F 
discounted items. 


ROBERT SIMPSON INC. 
Geox 106 Dept. Bethei. 


monthly on 


STAMP COLLECTION ONty 


100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 


etc. 5¢ to approval applicants. 
TATHAM STAMP cOmP 92, Moss. 


FREE TRIANGLES! 
4 different Mint 1956 FIPEX to all requests for 
price lists for 5¢ postage. 

Spruceland 076, Box 2, F. P. Sta., Spgfid, Mass. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangies, Early United States 
— Animals - 

Colonies 


— High Value 
Complete Collection plus Magazine 
free with approvals. postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $8, Toronto, Can. 


Mohandas K. Gandhi led India’s fight 
for freedom from British rule. Our gov- 
ernment honors him on 4- and 8-cent 
“Champion of Liberty” stamps to be 
issued in Washington, D. C., on January 
26. This date was chosen because it is 
India’s national holiday—Republic Day. 

Gandhi was born 92 years ago in Por- 
bandar, India. He studied law in Eng- 
land, and was a successful lawyer in 
South Africa. He became interested in 
fellow Indians who had come to South 
Africa as workers. They were treated as 
inferiors. He urged them to disobey, 
peacefully, laws that discriminated 
against Asians. 

Upon his return to India in 1914, 
Gandhi gave up his law practice. He 
devoted his life to sweraj (self-govern- 
ment) for his country. He lived like a 


poor Indian peasant, wearing simple 
white cotton garments. He encouraged 
Indians to spin their own cotton, to re- 
fuse to buy British goods, to refuse to 
pay taxes. Millions of Hindus believed 
he was a saint and called him Mahatma, 
which means Great Soul. 

India won its independence in 1947. 
Gandhi had hoped his country would 
now be united and peaceful. Instead, 
his country was divided into two na- 
tions, India and Pakistan. Fighting 
broke out between the two chief re- 
ligious groups, the Hindus and Moslems. 

Gandhi, who had devoted his life to 
brotherhood and peace, was shot to 
death by an assassin in 1948. India’s 
beloved Mahatma died a poor man, but 
he left his countrymen the legacy of a 
free India. 

The United Nations Postal Adminis- 
tration has a special folder of its 1960 
stamp issues for sale. The folder con- 
tains mint copies of all U. N. stamps 
issued during 1960 except for the sou- 
venir sheet of the 15th Anniversary 
series. If you would like one, mail 95 
cents plus 8 cents postage for forward- 
ing to: U. N. Postal Administration, 
United Nations, N. Y. ~M. Ronan 


Chronic Insomnia 
First Student: “I got so used to sleep- 
ing in my classes that I have trouble 
sleeping at night.” 
Second student: “How's that?” 
First student: “1 keep waking up 


every 45 minutes.” 
Sunshine 


Secret Joke 
What you don’t know may not hurt 
you, but it cer‘ainly amuses a lot of 


people. 
Behoo! Activities 


Wet Joke 


A Texan arrived in Niagara Falls in 
the evening and did a lot of bragging 
before he retired. Next morning they 
showed him the falls and said, “You 
haven't seen anything like that in Texas, 
have you?” 

“No,” admitted the Texan. “But we've 
got a plumber in Houston who could 


stop that leak in ten minutes.” 
Corane: 


Conservatives 


Vacationist: “Any big men born here?” 
Native: “Nope. Not very progressive 
around here; best we can do is babies. 


Different in the city, I suppose.” 
Effective Public Spesking 


Day of Rest 

A young, eager, delivery boy for a 
food shop was leaving work one Satur- 
day night when the boss told him he 
was fired. 

“Fired?” he screamed. “But Mr. 
Flegenheimer—didn't I sweep the floor 
and polish the counter and sharpen the 
knives and make all the deliveries and 
wait on customers and clean the win- 
dows and...” 

“Never mind,” snapped Flegenheim- 

“You're fired. You forgot to empty 
the rubbish and sweep the street in 
front of the store.” 

“But Mr. Flegenheimer,” wailed the 
boy, “it’s my day off!” 


Montreal! Mtar 


RA MONEY? 


fare or 
is call on friends and reiatives anywhere in your 
spare time. Everyone needs and buys boxes of Ali Occasion 
Cards Write teday — fer free samples red - 
leading Greeting Card assortments 
free trial with detalte of eur 

. Me experiente necessary, 


CHEERFUL CARD CO., Bept. 8-5, White Plains, 
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“Nothing Down...” 
(Continued from page 25) 


lish a permanent committee on consumer 
problems in the U. S. Senate. 

> Senator Paul Douglas (Dem., Ill.) in- 
troduced a proposal which has stirred 
the most controversy so far. The Doug- 
las bill would require that all goods be 
tagged with a “double price tag”—one 
price showing the cost in cash and 
another showing the total cost with 
credit charges added. 

Those who testified before Senate 
committee hearings on the Douglas bill 
split over its advisability. One spokes- 
man for a small loan company argued 
in opposition that the “double price 
tag” would confuse rather than enlighten 
the buyer. A witness from the National 
Foundation of Consumer Credit charged 
that “the greatest net effect would be 
to drive the true cost of credit under- 
ground. That is, retailers would pad 
credit charges in the price of goods, 
instead of stating them openly and 
fully.” 

Many individuals and groups spoke 
up to urge adoption of the bill, how- 
ever. Senator Prescott Bush (Rep., 
Conn.) said he supports the Douglas 
bill because consumers should know 
how much credit really costs. A banker, 
testifying in favor of the bill, said that 
“various misleading terminologies are 
used and most people are unable to 
translate the financial charge in terms 
of actual interest.” 

Regardless of the cost, however, it is 
clear that more and more modern Amer- 
ican consumers are warmly embracing 
the practice of buying on time. Every- 
thing from college degrees to funerals 
to cha cha lessons is being bought on 
the installment plan. 

The old expression—“I don't even 
own the shirt on my back!”—may once 
have been the wailed confession made 
in abject shame by the destitute. To- 
day, however, it appears more likely to 
be. the flippant boast of a debt-ridden 
American consumer—whose credit rating 
has been established beyond reproach! 
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Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 


Gets Inside Blemishes 
Clear Them Fast! 


T you see is only the top of 
a pimple. The real trouble is 
inside, because a pimple is actu- 
ally a clogged, inflamed pore. That 
is why Skin Specialists agree that 
the vital medical action you need 
for truly effective treatment, is 
the Clearasil action which brings 
the medication down inside pimples: 
... where antiseptic and drying ac-: 
tions are needed to clear them fast. 


How Clearasii works to 
clear pimples fast 


1. Gets inside pimples. 
“Keratolytic’ action dis- 
solves afte 


0 clogged 


DONNA KORTAS, Freshman, Univ. 
of Southern Florida, says: “When I 
had pimples, I wanted to hide every | 
time a boy even looked at me! Spe- 
cial skin creams didn’t seem to help 
one bit. But when I tried Clearasil 
medication, I could see my skin get 
better every day and now my com- 
plexion is completely clear!” 


Doctors’ tests prove Clearasi! will 

work for you. In tests », Skin Spe- 

cialists on more than 300 patients, 
9 out of 10 cases of sinain wane 

completely cleared up or efinitely 
while using CLEARASIL. 
Guaranteed to work for you—or 
money back. 


any lower infection, stops 
cause e 

Relieves 
courages q grow 
healthy, smooth skin. 


§KIN-COLORED... 
Hides Pimples While It Works 


CLEARASIL ends embarrassment of pim- 
ples instantly while it works fast to clear 
them up. It is greaseless, stainless, pleas- 
ant to use. 

Floats out blackheads. CLEARASIL softens 
and loosens blackheads, so they ‘float’ 
out with normal washing. Guaranteed 
to work for you or money back. In tube 
69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting lotion 

bottle, $1.25 mm fed. tax). At ail drug drug 
counters. 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 2 
weeks’ supply of CLEARASIL, 
send name, address and 15¢ 
to Dept. TB-1, cLEaRAsIL, 
122 East 42nd Street, 

New York, New York. 


i 
| 
2. Stops bacteria. Anti- | 
septic action penetrates to he 
: 3. ‘Starves’ pimples. Oil- 
3 a ‘ast 
can poses and ‘feed’ 
Toee i . Helps prevent new 
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Don’t Delay! 


Are you a full time student (Grade 
6-12) in a public, private or paro- 
chial school in the U. S., its posses- 
sions or Canada, or in a school under 
American auspices abroad? 

That idea you have for a story, 
poem, play or essay may win you 
honor, cash or both. 


Enter the 1961 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Writing 
Awards 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


NATIONAL CLOSING DATE — MARCH 1 
REGIONAL CLOSING DATES — EARLIER 


Complete rules, prize list and offi- 
cial entry blank appeared in the No- 
vember 9 issue of this magazine. If 
you missed seeing them, write for a 
free rules folder to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


The White House 
(Continued from page 7) 


net papers, Presidential china, silver 
plate, and a large painting of George 
Washington. 

The British burning of Washington 
in 1814 left the White House a charred 
skeleton. A long and costly reconstruc- 
tion period began. It was finished in 
1818, in time for a New Year's re- 
ception hosted by President and Mrs. 
James Monroe. 

As the century proceeded, succeeding 
First Families brought in many new 
furnishings and made many more im- 
provements—as the White House be- 
came the hub of Washington's whirling 
social life. 


ASS the last year of James K. 
Polk’s administration, gas lights were 
installed in every room but the recep- 
tion hall. Mrs. Polk was fond of recall- 
ing that during the first formal reception 
at which the gas lights were used, “lo, 
the brilliant jets vanished and the com- 
pany was left in darkness.” There was, 
she said, “one room still lustrous with 
many points of lights—the reception 
room where the wax candles were shed- 
ding their soft radiance.” 

Some of the White House's grayest 
days came during the Presidency of 
Abraham Lincoln. Because of the Civil 
War, Mrs. Lincoln postponed needed 
renovations. When she left the White 
House, she left behind one handsome 
and prized relic-the magnificently 
carved Lincoln bed, which is still there. 

Lincoln’s assassination brought a 
shameful vilification to the White House. 
For while Mrs. Lincoln lay in an up- 
stairs room mourning her husband's 
death, souvenir hunters pillaged the 
downstairs rooms with the same thought- 
less gusto with which they, and others 
like them, raked Civil War battlefields 
in search of shells and battle trinkets. 

The task of renovating the vandalized 
mansion fell to the Andrew Johnsons— 
who re-opened it on New Year's Day, 
1867. But over the next 14 years, White 
House furnishings again deteriorated.* 
When Arthur became President in 1881, 
he cleared out 24 wagon loads of worn- 
out furniture and tarnished bric-a-brac. 


Tee Presidency of Grover Cleveland 
brought several “firsts” to the White 
House. He was the first—and thus far 
the only—President to be married there. 
His 21-year-old bride, Frances Folsom, 
was the youngest First Lady. The Cleve- 
land’s daughter, Esther, was the first 
child of a President to be born there. 

When Theodore Roosevelt became 
President in 1901, he got Congress to 
appropriate nearly $500,000 for White 
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House repairs and for building a west 
wing for Executive Department offices. 
But the Roosevelt renovations were 
hastily and often carelessly made. The 
sagging second floor, for example, was 
not removed—merely covered new, 
level flooring. It was learned 46 years 
later, during Truman's renovations, that 
wood shavings had been left between 
the layers of flooring. For nearly half a . 
century the nation’s number one resi- 
dence had been a Grade-A firetrap. 

Although the executive mansion was 
referred to as “The White House” from 
the time of its earliest tenants (because 
its white sandstone exterior contrasted 
vividly with the red brick of most other 
Washington structures) it was Theodore 
Roosevelt who made the designation 
official—by having “The White House” 
engraved on Presidential letterheads. 

Forty years later, during the regime 
of another Roosevelt—Franklin D.—the 
White House was to assume some of 
the characteristics of a fortress. World 
War II was raging. Machine guns were 
mounted on the roof and blackout cur- 
tains hung on the windows. A bomb 
shelter was created in a subterranean 
basement. A gas mask hung within easy 
reach of the President's office. 


By the time Harry Truman moved in 
in 1945, the crumbling of painted sur- 
faces, the creakings of decayed floors, 
and the poundings of the ancient phumb- 
ing had convinced more than one guest 
that the ghosts of the past were there 
en masse to haunt the aging structure. 

In 1948, after a chandelier had quiv- 
ered precariously over the heads of 
nervous guests in the Blue Room, Tru- 
man ordered a detailed survey of the 
White House by a committee of archi- 
tects and engineers. Their diagnosis led 
to a two-year reconstruction project. 
When the White House re-opened in 
1952, all that remained of the original 
structure were the outer walls—the same 
ones that had survived the British inva- 
sion of 1814. 

During the Eisenhower years, space 
rather than safety became the principal 
White House problem. Offices were so 
crammed with desks, equipment, and 
people that Presidential aides com- 
plained it was nearly impossible to 
breathe, much less function efficiently. 
Plans for expanding White House office 
space were formulated and discussed, 
but never acted on. 

Next week Kennedy will inherit this 
problem—plus the historical glories ahd 
honored traditions of America’s “house 
for the ages.” 


COMING UP! 
Special Issue 
February 22, 1961 


Congress at Work 
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COLLEGE and 


CAREER School & College Directory 


— fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
} you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 
Send your inquiries about to 
Harold Zuck School and Col 
e Editor, Scholastic Magasines, 33 West ART BEAUTY CULTURE 
- 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 


tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
Q. 1 am planning to become an air- 
line hostess. What are the general quali- 
fications? Where can I get further 
information about this type of employ- 
ment?—S.B., Middlesex, N.C.; K.D., Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 
A. General qualifications for the posi- 
~ tion of airline stewardess include the 
following: age, 21-27; attractive per- 
sonality; command of a modern for- 
eign language (particularly for overseas 
flights); ability to pass a comprehen- 
sive physical examination and person- 
ality interview. Other requirements: 
height, weight, 110-135 
pounds; single; a high school diploma 
. (plus two years of college preferred). 
Wearing eyeglasses or contact lenses 
is not permitted. 
Suggestion for study: speak and read 
a modern foreign language; know glob- 
al geography, acquire good voice, 
poise, and grooming; study first aid, 
psychology, and home economics. Work 
experience in summer hotels or camps 
is recommended. 
Write to the airlines for literature 
describing their process of selection. 


Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


elture offers you more oppor- 

and financial inde- 
pendence than simest any ether profession 

for Focts on a Culture career, write to: 

NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 

Dept. 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. 


CARNEGIE 
college of 
FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURE - DRAMA 
MUSIC - GRAPHIC ARTS 


COLLEGES 


WHEN YOU CHOOSE 
YOUR COLLEGE... 


= Camogie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 


SCIENCE & LAB 
REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be medical technician. Courses to 


12 mes. to clinical X-ray 
Electrocardiography. M 
. 


ALSO X-RAY Graduates in great demand 
yA excellent pay. Free nation wide placement. 
aA nationally approved school. One of the largest, 
best equipped colleges of its kind College 


giving year of Hig 
Classes now forming 


Most large airlines train personnel at 
their own schools. Small lines may hire 
graduates of hostess-training schools. 


Q. 1 should like to become a police- 
woman. What are the opportunities? 
What preparation is needed?—B.K., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; A.J., Bergman, Ar- 
kansas. 


A. Most large cities employ women 


on their police force in both uniformed 
and plainclothes work. If you major 
in college in psychology and sociology 
you will be qualified for juvenile aid 
work, special investigation in the de- 
tective division, etc: Having only a 
high school diploma will restrict your 
opportunity to the supervision of pris- 
oners in the courts, special patrol work, 
etc. Special training is usually provided 
in the police academy of the city. In 
all cases, make sure that you meet the 
physical requirements of height, weight, 
vision, etc. Consult the police depart- 
ment of your city for particulars. 


COLLEGE OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
1900-C Le Salle Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


AVIATION 


BE AN 


Trevel! Adventure! Fun! 
rain In just four weeks fer exelting 
fight and ground positions. Free piace- 
ment service with 35 airlines. Airline- 
trained teachers. WRITE TODAY fer 
FREE taformation— FREE Catalog. 


Tal. 
City State 


MUSIC 


Sherwood Music School 
reer. Two- and three-year certificate courses and four-year 
Gegree courses. Faculty of distinguished musicians. Member 
Nat. Assn Mus, Btate sccredited Weill-equipped 
building on lakefromt. Dormitory for 

1895. Catalog. 1016 Michigan Ave., 


How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 
Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 


you choose a place to learn and 
a place to live. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


offers you the best of both! 


A PLACE TO LEARN 


The University of Denver provides a 
variety of outstanding programs in 
three undergraduate colleges. You'll 
study with a distinguished staff of pro- 
fessors who utilize the latest techniques 
and facilities to make your academic 
career a richly rewarding experience. 


A PLACE TO LIVE 


As a University of Denver student, 
you will enjoy unequalled opportuni- 
ties for recreational and cultural acti- 
vities in Colorar‘o’s vast Rocky Moun- 
tain Wonderland 

_DAAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Please send me your 1961 Folder. 
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“Here's Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have any ideas you'd 
like to share with others through this 
columa—or special questions about your 
appearance you'd like to ask—write: 
Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Q. What can I do about circles under 
my eyes? 

A. Assuming that you get plenty of 
sleep, fresh air, and exercise, that your 
diet ineludes lots of lean meat, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and milk, and 
your circles aren't caused by eyestrair, 
the only way to get rid of them is by 
disguise. Conceal circles by using a 
creamy foundation a shade lighter than 
your natural skin tone, blending it in 
well. Then dust with face powder. 


Q. At what age can I start shaving 
my legs? 

A. There’s no set age, but if—when 
you start wearing sheer hosiery—hairs 
peep out, you'll want to start removing 
them.” Some girls wear sheer hosiery 
with flat shoes at the age of 11 or 12; 
others don’t wear stockings unti] they 
get their first pair of heels. 


There's a fortune in your hands .. . 
and it’s not confined to the tiny lines 


in the palms. 


MISS AMERICA HAIR-CARE 


Nancy Anne Fleming, 1961 
Miss America, shampoos 
her hair twice a week. 


Keep hands clean by frequent scrub- 
bings with a nailbrush and lots of s6ap. 
Massage hands as you wash, and dry 
them thoroughly. 

Keep hands soft with a gentle pumic- 
ing, while fingers are wet, to smooth 
away calluses and bumps. Rub in a 
little hand lotion or cream after every 
washing. 

Keep nails well-groomed with a week- 
ly manicure, shaping them into neat 
and not-too-long ovals with an emery 
board. Wear a colorless or pale nail 
polish keyed to your lipstick, and prom- 
ise yourself faithfully that you'll always 
repair chipped polish immediately. 

Keep nails from splitting or breaking 
by checking your diet for sufficient pro- 
tein. An envelope of plain gelatine in a 
glass of fruit or vegetable juice may help 
strengthen nails. Some polishes have 
built-in strengtheners as an extra assist. 

Keep cuticle smooth with applications 
of warm oil at manicure time, then push 
cuticle back gently with orange stick. 
In addition, after every washing push 
cuticle back with fingertips. 

Keep hands relaxed and avoid jerky 
or awkward gestures. Nervous habits, 
like finger-tapping, jewelry-twisting, and 
hair-pulling, betray lack of poise or ner- 
vousness. If you talk with your hands, 
you may find yourself tongue-tied at 
first, but soon you'll preserve hand 
movements for gestures with meaning. 

Keep hands graceful by limbering 
them with wrist exercises. You may find 


After towel-drying she sets During comb-out she uses a 
hair in loose, casual style 
with plastic brush rollers. for 


public 


hair spray. Hair stays nect 
appearances. 


wrists are a trifle stiff, so, forgetting 
your hands, move wrists forward, back- 
wards, and sideways. Practice move- 
ments and gestures in front of a mirror. 
You'll find that large and bony hands 
look best when seen from the side and 
at an angle, and that any hand looks 
prettier when the two middle fingers 
are kept close together. If fingers are es- 
pecially stubby, pinch ends together 
whenever you think of it; bluntness will 
eventually taper. 


Tips on Lipsticks . . . The choice of 
a lipstick is based on two things: your 
own skin tone and the color you are 
trying to achieve—nature’s ideal, rosy 
red. Finding the lipstick that gives you 
this natural rosy red color requires ex- 
perimentation. A “true” red, for exam- 
ple, will give a yellowish cast to olive 
skin, a bluish cast to fair skin. Avoid 
colors that look orange, purple, or pale 
and washed-out on your lips. 

The best way to draw a smooth, even 
lipline is with a lipstick brush. Outline 
your lips (including the comers) with 
the tips of the bristles, and fill in with 
the flat side of the brush or with the 
lipstick itself, Blot with a tissue, making 
sure you don’t smear the edges. 


Hints: Avoid pouts and peaks. Curves 
should be gently rounded. Keep the 
corners drawn slightly upward for a 
cheerful look. Strive for balance be- 
tween shaping of upper, lower lips. 


Photos courtesy of The Toni Company 


Clean hair aids clear com- 
plexion. Nancy's beauty 
comes from “natural” look. 
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Deautiful 


THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT: HAIR CONDITIONS 


A mild, gentle shampoo may be used as often as desired to help 
keep hair looking its best. A Breck Shampoo cleans thoroughly, 
leaving the hair soft and easy to arrange. One Breck Shampoo 
is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third 
Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. Select the correct Breck 
Shampoo to bring out the natural beauty and lustre of your hair. 


New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
4 ounces 60¢ ® Red for dry hair Yellow for oily hair @ Blue for normal hair 
AVAILABLE WHEREVER COSMETICS ARE SOLD 39¢ 60¢ 8 oz. $1.00 16 oz. $1.75 


Copyright 1960 by John H. Breck Inc 
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“My new Sheaffer Cartridge Fountain Pen never even goes near 
an ink bottle. It fills with handy. leakproof cartridges of Skrip 


writing fluid, that I carry right in my pocket” ...says student 
leader David Keown. Dave is a junior at Broad Ripple High 
School in Indianapolis, Indiana. He maintains a “B” average.” 


is a member of the Math-Science Club. Junior Achievement, Hi-Y, 


and Future Business leaders. He also runs cross-country for the 


varsity track team 


If you need a ballpoint too 


Over 15,000. 


100 students and teachers have already 


switched to Sheaffer's Cartridge Fountain Pen. It’s 


the modern way to write 


fills the clean new wav 


with unbreakable cartridges of Skénip writing fluid 


that can be dropped into the barrel by either end 


$995 


And Skrip cartridges hold more ink 
than any other cartridge in the world 
You know, nothing writes as well as a 
real fountain pen...and no fountain 
pen fills more neatly and quickly than 
Sheaffer's all-new ( artridge Pen 
Choose yours today from five smart 


colors— black, blue, green, grey or red 
with two free Skrip artridges Set with matching 
per $4 Other Cartridges Pens at $ And 
Sars triciges me in cight washable and per 
manent lors r 4% 12 for 


SHEAFFER'S 


CAR 
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TRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 


' 

then, here’s today’s Big Ballpoint Buy! SHEAFFER'S Regular Value 

: STUDENT SPECIAL (for a limited time only). Inc ludes: regular $2.49 Ballpoint (com- 8 ¢ 
1 plete with refill), plus an extra 79¢ refill and an ‘Improve Your Handwriting” Booklet 
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GRADES 10, 11, 12 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


FOR TEACHING 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
DEPTH 


U.S. History 


Problems of Democracy 
Government 


World History 
Economics 


See following pages . . . 
Senior Scholastic highlights 
for spring semester 


Teaching Guide for this issue 
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No textbook, however recent, can keep students abreast of the 
rapid and far-reaching changes in today’s world. And no teacher 
has time to update and rewrite the text week by week. 

Nor can the daily newspaper suffice. “Raw news” must be inter- 
preted, related to the main stream of the social studies curriculum, 
if it is to come alive in the classroom. 

That is why so many teachers rely on Senior Scholastic — the 
classroom weekly of national and world affairs in perspective. 

In Senior Scholastic students learn to weigh and analyze events 
. .. discuss issues with critical judgment . . . compare and resolve 
conflicting points of view. Senior Scholastic’s entire program is 
shaped to the purpose of preparing active, intelligent citizens for 
tomorrow's world. 
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Scholastic 


What's coming up for spring semester? Whatever is most impor- 
tant in the news. But taking a look ahead, here are a few of the 
major articles now being planned... 


Castro and Latin America 

U.S. Foreign Policy in Transition 

New Twists at Berlin 

india: After Nehru What? 

Resume Nuclear Tests? 
Economic Growth: What Does It Really Mean? 
U.S. Civil Defense: Is It Already Out of Date? 
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Senior Scholastics 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS ARTICLE. Timely, meaningful 
“Issues Before Congress” will be devcloped as part of 
our weekly series. We'll give students the background 
of each issue and clarify impartially the various pro- 
posals for meeting the problem. 


\ WORLD AFFAIRS ARTICLE. The series will concen- 
e>trate on nations, regions or issues in the news, examin- 


r ping the implications for U.S. policy and a world beset 


by conflicts and tensions. 


FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK. This Pro-and-Con feature on 
controversial issues stimulates critical thinking as few other 
sources can. Exclusive: A debate by teen-agers from other coun- 
tries who are studying in the U.S. as part of the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Forum for High Schools. 


MARCH OF EVENTS. A Review of Late News at Press Time. Each 
week in three lively illustrated pages, we up-date articles which 
have appeared and arouse interest in articles we plan to do. In ad- 
dition, our “In Brief” gives students a capsule summary of news of 


the week. 


HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES. In the fall semester we 
probed the Chinese-Russian frontier, restored Timbuktu and got 
behind one of the oldest professions in the world—spying. We have 
some timely, topical surprises ahead! 
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Weekly Features 


THE AMERICAN IMAGE. Student response to this special series 
has been exciting. Young Americans are thinking about the values 
behind our materialist facade. 


SCIENCE IN THE NEWS. Social studies teachers have a responsi- 
bility for keeping students abreast of science news as it affects the 
world we live in. Senior Scholastic approaches scientific develop- 
ments from the standpoint of the social studies. 


GUIDANCE AND STUDENT-INTEREST FEATURES. Senior Scho- 


lastic also brings students a wide variety of teen-age features, 
prepared by experts in each field. This is one reason students 
eagerly take the magazine home and spend extra hours reading it. 


Features include — 
Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


College and Career 
Boy Dates Girl 
Stamps 
Sports 


Looking and Listening 
Letters to the Editor 
Words About Music 
Following the Films 
Cross word puzzle 
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COMING UP 


CONGRESS AT WORK 
(February 22) 
A new President and a new Con- 


gress face old issues and new ones 
too. 

In our 1961 edition of “Congress 
at Work,” we place the new Congress 
in a historical setting as we explore 
the past relations betwen the Presi- 
dent and Congress. Included among 
special features: 

How Congress is Organized 

Committees At Work 

Lobbies—The “Third House” 

How a Bill Becomes a Law 

A Day with a Senator 

Streamlining Congress 

Leaders of the 87th Congress 

The Real Power Behind 

Congress— YOU 

This special issue can be used at 
once as a guide to issues before Con- 
gress, and kept for reference through- 
out the semester. 
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(February 8) 
This big special issue will bring stu- 
dents expert, up-to-date guidance on 
planning careers and future education. 
No glittering generalities here! 
“Your Career” is intended for use on 
this planet. Features include: 
College Outlook for High School 
Graduates 
Job Opportunities—Industry, 
Military, Summer 
Self-Testing of Career Aptitudes 
How to Write a Letter of 
Application 
The Employment Application 
Where to Get Career Pamphlets— 
a comprehensive listing. 
Also, in the same issue, “March of 
Events,” a national or world affairs 
article, and other regular weekly 
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Teaching Aids 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER. The only weekly news magazine for the 
teaching profession, Scholastic Teacher also brings you a Teaching 
Guide for each issue of Senior Scholastic, plus a wealth of pro- 
fessional references and articles. (See pages 9T-13T for further 
details and the Teaching Guide for this issue. ) 


TESTS. “Mid-Term Review Test” and “End-Term Review Test”— 
each a 40-minute, objective-type test, covering maps and graphs, 
national and world affairs, leaders at home and abroad, social 
studies vocabulary. 


1960-61 SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ NEWS MAP. A full-color 
wall display map (34” x 44”). Map is sent free with new orders 
for 10 more copies. (First-semester subscribers have already 
received their map.) 


STUDY SKILLS WORKBOOK Number II for High Schools. A 


clear guide for developing social studies skills we frequently over- 
look because of lack of material or “know-how.” 


MEETING THE TEST. Now in handbook form—Scholastic’s special 
series of articles on standardized tests. Written for high school 
students who must face College Boards and an increased number 
of other qualifying tests. 

How to Order Study Skills Workbook and/or Meeting the Test: After 
your final order is received, you will be sent a special credit voucher 


which will entitle to order at 10¢ each (less than one-third the regu- 
lar price), up to the total number of your semester subscriptions. 
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The Card to the Right 
Brings You Senior Scholastic 


Fill out the attached card and return it today. Mark your order 
“tentative” if you're not sure of the number of copies you'll need. 
You may revise a tentative order later, without obligation . . . 
you'll be billed only after your order is final. 

Senior Scholastic is published weekly during the school year. 
There are 15 issues for the Spring Term, beginning with the Feb- 
ruary I issue. 

Subscription Price: 5 or more copies to the same address—70¢ a 
student per semester. 1-4 subscriptions sold on an annual basis 


only, $1.50 each. 


THE SCHOLASTIC FAMILY OF CLASSROOM MAGAZINES 


NEWS PILOT, grade | WORLD WEEK, grades 8-10 

NEWS RANGER, grade 2 SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, grades 10-12 

NEWS TRAILS, grade 3 PRACTICAL ENGLISH, grades 9-12 

NEWS EXPLORER, grade 4 LITERARY CAVALCADE, grades 10-12 

NEWSTIME, grade 5 SCIENCE WORLD I, grades 7-9 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, grades 6-8 SCIENCE WORLD Il, grades 10-12 
CO-ED, grades 7-12 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, WN. Y. 
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Teaching Guide 
for this issue of 


What's in This Issue 


> New Tenants for the White House 
(p. 6). In History Behind the Head- 
lines, we trace the impact of 32 
Presidential families on a 160-year- 
old residence. 


> “Nothing Down... Months to Pay” 
(p. 10). In our National Affairs fea- 
ture, the U. S. consumer is observed 
wallowing in debt—and enjoying it. 


> Poland . . . Crack in the Iron Cur- 
tain (p. 12). In our World Affairs 
feature, we seek the causes of the 
chronic indigestion which Poland has 
given her Soviet masters. 


> Stricter Movie Censorship? (p. 8). 
“Movies have become ‘sick,’” say 
some critics. “They have attained a 
new maturity,” say others. Our Forum 
Topic of the Week examines argu- 
ments on both sides. 


> What's All the Shouting About 
Goals? (p. 19). In The American 
Image, we look at the goals set out 
by a recent Presidential commission 
and consider whether it is better to 
run with the ball or maybe kick. 


The White House (p. 6) 


American History 

In Histery Behind the Headlines, 
we review the changes which have 
been made in the home for our 
Presidents. 


Things to Do 


1. Students who have visited the 
White House can recall their impres- 
sions for the class. 

2. White House life has varied 
from President to President. Students 
can select one President's family for 


Senior Scholastic 


a written report on their life in th 
White House. Biographies and auto 
biographies can furnish leads. A re- 
cent work which contains interesting 
material on the White House is The 
Enlargement of the Presidency, by 
Rexford GC. Tugwell (Doubleday. 
N. Y., 1960). 


Installment Buying (p. 10) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 


Consumer debt has been mounting 
steadily in the past decade. U. S. 
consumers now owe their creditors 
$1 for every $9 they take home in 
wages. “Charge it!” has become a 
national password, Credit is extended 
for goods and services as varied as 
houses, funerals, and cha cha lessons. 

Factors contributing to the great 
expansion of credit include early mar- 
riage, suburban living, higher in- 
comes, and easier credit. The rate of 
credit increase reflects the condition 
of the economy, and the rate has 
been lowered when business condi- 
tions become unsteady. 

Critics of buying-on-time contend 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 1960-61 
EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


@ Mr. Clair Abbott, Vice Principal, 
Boone High School, Boone, lowa 

@ Miss Lurline Allison, History Teacher, 
Byrd High School, Shreveport, Loui- 
siano 

@ Dr. Sidney Barnett, Chairman, Social 
Studies Dept., High School of Music & 
Art, New York, N. Y. 

@ Miss E. Ruth Beattie, McCaskey High 
School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

@ Mr, William E. Dunwiddie, Social Stu- 
dies Dept., Neenah High School, Nee- 
nah, Wisconsin 
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that the consumer is scarcely aware 
of the high cost of credit in interest 
charges. One federal proposal was 
that all goods be tagged with a “dou- 
ble price tag”—to show the cost of 
an item purchased for cash and the 
cost when purchased for credit. Op- 
ponents of this plan contend that the 
effect would be to drive the true cost 
of credit underground. 

The U. S. consumer's credit rating 
remains high and installment delin- 
quencies have been comparatively 
few—even in recession periods. 


4 Lesson Plan 
Aim 


To help students understand the 
factors which have led to expansion 
of installment buying in the U. S. 

and the relationship of interest 
charges to the total cost of an item. 


Assignment 

1. Explain each of the following: 
(a) buying-on-time; (b) consumer; 
(ce) creditor; (d) carrying charges. 

‘2. List and explain brieflly three 
factors which have contributed to 
the expansion of installment buying 
in the U. S. 

3. Discuss the effect of interest 
charges on the cost of an item pur- 
chased on credit. 

4. What role, if any, should gov- 
ernment play in policing consumer 
credit practices? 

Motivation 

Cartoonists have been having a lot 
of fun with the uses to which credit 
is being put. One cartoonist showed 
a man about to pay his bill at the 
cashier's desk in a restaurant asking, 
“Will you take cash?” What evidence 
have we that credit is being used 
widely by American consumers? 


Pivotal Questions 
1. Why has there been such a 
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great expansion of consumer credit 
in the U. S. in recent years? 

2. If you were a businessman sell- 
ing furniture or some other item on 
credit, on what grounds would you 
justify the practice of selling on 
credit? 

3. Discuss the effect of installment 
buying on the standard of living of 
Americans, 

4. How is it possible for buying- 
on-time to become a “number one 
consumer problem”? 

5. Congress should investigate fur- 
ther the need for legislation to pro- 
tect consumers from installment buy- 
ing charges. Do you agree? Support 
your position. 


Summary 


Installment buying appears to be 
firmly fixed in our economic system. 
Do you agree or disagree? Why? 


Poland (p. 12) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 


Poland has been a Soviet satellite 
since the end of World War II in 
1945, but the revolt of 1956 is the 
hallmark of an uneasy relationship. 
Polish peasants have resisted collec- 
tivization, and the people’s demands 
for more freedom and better living 
conditions have strained both Polish 
and Russian Communists. 

Poland achieved troubled inde- 
pendence between two World Wars 
and was the first victim of German 
aggression in World War II. At the 
end of the war, Poland lost territory 
in the east but gained a valuable in- 
dustrial area in the west. Lronically, 
the Soviets have guaranteed the new 
borders, whereas the West contends 
the borders are temporary, pending 
the signing of a German peace treaty. 

U. S. economic aid to Poland has 
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not’ severed the Soviet hold; but 
Poland holds a unique, challenging 
position in the captive world of East 
European satellite states. 


Aim 
To help students understand the 
position of Poland among Soviet 


satellites and how that position was 
achieved 


Assignment 


1. Describe briefly Poland’s po- 
litical status: (a) from the 14th to 
17th centuries; (b) in the 18th and 
19th centuries; (c) between World 
Wars I and I 

2. How have changes in Poland's 
boundaries since the end of World 
War II affected the Polish economy? 

3. Poland has been described as a 
Soviet satellite and as half-free. Ex- 
plain 


Discussion Questions 


1. Polish students looking back on 
their country’s history can see a 
golden age and centuries-long history 
of suffering under foreign domina 
tion. Explain that view of Polish 
history. 

2. If you were a Pole, what factors 
would enter into your feelings about 
Germany today? 

3. Russia has reason to regard its 
Polish satellite with some misgivings. 
Why? 

4. Gomulka, the Communist party 
boss in Poland, has his headaches. 
What is causing them? What can he 
do to relieve the headaches? ° 

5. Why should we be interested 
in Poland's problems? 


Movie Censorship (p. 8) 
American History, Problems of Democracy 
The “new frankness” in U. S. 
movies is defended by those who 
hold that movies are growing up. 


Others charge that movies have be- 
come needlessly “dirty” and may 
even be endangering public morality. 
In our Forum Topic of the Week, we 
develop these and other arguments 
on both sides of the question 
“Should movies be subject to stricte: 
censorship?” 


Aim 


To encourage critical examination 
of today’s movies and to consider 
whether stricter censorship would be 
desirable or undesirable. 


Assignment 


1. Use parallel columns to outline 
two arguments for and two argu- 
ments against stricter censorship of 
movies. 

2. Based upon your personal ex- 
perience as a movie-goer, do you fee! 
that some movies endanger public 
morality? Justify your viewpoint. 


Discussion Questions 


1. To what extent, if any, has the 
movie industry sought to police the 
moral content of its own films? 

2. What evidence is there that 
films have become _ increasingly 
“frank” in presenting some themes? 

8. Describe the role played by 
some city and state governments in 
censoring films. Why is their influ- 
ence declining? 

4. Censorship of any kind is worse 
than the objéctionable content of 
some films. Do you agree or disagree? 
Discuss. 

5. What is your reaction to the 
practice in some countries of limiting 
certain films to adults only? 


Things to Do 


Have the class formulate a question 
which can be used to poll the student 
body on censorship and movies. 
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National Goals (p. 19) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


In The American Image this week 
we look at the report of President 
Eisenhower's Commission on Nation- 
al Goals and comments being made 
about it. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Tell us about one immediate 
goal in your own life that you have 
been keeping in mind. How many of 
you [show of hands] already have a 
career goal in mind? Why did you 
choose your career goal? 

2. Which of the goals described 
in the report of the President's com- 
mission interested you most? Why? 

3. It has been suggested by some 
critics that the formulation of goals 
for the nation to be achieved years 
off is little more than nonsense. Do 


you agree or disagree? Defend your 
viewpoint. 

4. Why has there been so much 
talk about national purpose and na- 
tional goals in recent months? 

5. With which of the persons 
quoted in the article do you agree 
most? Explain why. 

6. How do you think your purpose 
in life differs from that of someone 
living in a Communist nation? In one 
of the new African republics? In a 
Latin American republic? In another 
part of the U. S.? Discuss. 


Answers to This Week's Quiz 
(See page 24) 


I. Installment Buying: a-3; b-4; c-3; 
d-2. 

Il. Graph: a-T; b-NS; c-F; d-T; e-T. 

Ill. Poland: a-3; b-3; c-1; d-5. 

IV. White House: a-8; b-1; c-5; d-2; 
e-7; £-2; g-4. 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 
How can you help students to take tests? If your students become 
nervous when you announce a test, the first thing you can do is to 
assure them that it is a natural feeling. Even well prepared students 
have a right to qualms when a test is announced. 
Urge your pupils to read test directions carefully. Sometimes the 


careless assumption that the directions are “the usual thing” can be 
disastrous. It is a good idea, although it takes a little courage, to skim 
the whole test before starting on the first question. This is especially 
useful in taking an essay test. While skimming, if an idea occurs to 
the pupil, he should jot it down rather than count on recalling it when 
he reaches that part of the test. 

A further vital consideration in effective test-taking is planning 
the time. If a test totals 100 points, and 40 minutes is allowed for it, 
a ten-point question should not be given more than four minutes (10 
per cent of 40 minutes). In fact it is a good idea to take less than the 
full time for any question so that time is left for going over the paper. 

Incidentally, our End-Term Review Test will appear in the next 
issue (January 18). It will be similar in format to our Mid-Term 
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Review Test. 
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A special 


Teacher 


Scholastic TeacHER 


Edition 


Prepared especially for subscribers to the Scholastic magazines, SCHOLASTIC 
Teacuer is the only weekly news magazine for the teaching profession. It 
provides a complete teaching guide to the weekly student issue—with lesson 
plans, summaries of articles, discussion topics and assignments based on the 
week's features. In addition, Scuo-astic Teacner brings you weekly reports 
of education news and trends, complete convention coverage, book reviews, 
oi of new curriculum materials, articles on teaching methods and a 
weekly TV-radio guide. 


Scuoastic Teacuer highlights of the coming semester include: A special 
issue on the Civil War, covering new viewpoints, new recordings, films and 
firmstrips . .. annual World Guide to Summer Study . . . Spring Book Issue, 
a survey of new books for young people . . . Canadian Travel Issue . . . the 
annual Film and Filmstrip Awards issue. 


Sent free with each classroom order for ten or more student copies, SCHOLASTIC 
Txacuer includes your desk copy of the student edition, bound inside each 
week. See preceding pages of thi ial preview edition for a sample of 
Scno.astic Teacuer’s valuable weekly Teaching Guide. 
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Progrom Notes on 
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Selected Rodio-TV Features EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 


DRAMA 


Thurs. and Fri., Jan. 12-13, 7:30 p.m. (CBS- 
TV) Family Classics: “Vanity Fair” in 


Fri, Jan. 13, 9-10 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage 
“The Invincible Teddy.” (See Tele- 


_ Dec. 14, Scholastic Teacher, p. 
-T.) 
10 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twilight Zene: 


Rod Serling’s “Back There.” Man goes 
back into time, and tries to prevent 
assassination of Lincoln. 

Wed., Jan. 18, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du- 
mt Show of the Month: “Prisoner of 
nda.” An adaptation of the Anthon 

Hope romance by Sumner Locke El- 
liott, starring Christopher Plummer, 
Farley Granger, Inger Stephens, John 
Williams, and Nancy Wickwire. In “The 


Helen Rogers, producer of Closeup, 
conducts interviews in Africa for ‘The 


Red and the 


Black” Sun., Jan. 22. 


Prisoner of Zenda,” Rudolf Rassendyll, 
an Englishman, arrives in Ruritania to 
attend the coronation of his distant 
cousin. When the king, on the eve of 
the ceremony, becomes incapacitated 
through drink, Rudolf, who closely re- 
sembles his cousin, substitutes for him 
at the coronation to thwart the schemes 
of the king's brother, Michael, an evil 
pretender to the throne. When it be- 
comes necessary for Rudolf to prolong 
the impersonation, he finds himself in- 
volved in a series of events that include 
kidnaping and midnight duels with 
blackhearted villains. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Sat., Jan. 14, 2 p.m. (Texaco-Metro 
Network—check local affiliate) 
politan Opera: Don Giovanni 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic. Under the direction of Paul 

Sun., Jan. 15, 3:05 p.m. (CBS) Cleveland 

Orchestra: Under direction of George 


Szell. 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Gershwin 
Years (Special) “Life in the 1920's and 
1930's.” eaturing music of George 
Gershwin. Composer Richard Rodgers 
is host to guests Julie London, Ethel 
Merman, Maurice Chevalier, Florence 
Henderson, and Ron Hasman. Cultura! 
life in America from the end of World 
War I to 1937, the year of Gershwin's 
death, is shown through motion picture 
film, sculpture, cartoons, painting, and 
the music of Gershwin. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) Ragtime Era: “The Great 
War.” Last program in the series. 

(NET) American Perspectives: “Por- 
trait of a — (Part Il). Dr. Graham 
C. Wilson analyzes Henry James’ nove! 

Tues., Jan. 17, 10 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Art Carney Show. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


litan 
etro- 


Sun., Jan. 15, 8:15 p.m. (NBC) Faith in 
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Action: “Existentialism and Modern 
Thought,” third in the new 15-minute se- 
ries on contemporary religious thought. 
Today, Dr. Ralph Halm of Upsala Col- 
lege interviews guest Prof. Paul Holmer 

t of Yale Divinity School 
6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Cen- 

tury: “Battle of Cassino.” Examines 
purpose and results of the battle. 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 
ill—The Valiant Years. Britain braces 
for Nazi invasion. Richard Burton 
speaks Churchill's words; eyewitnesses 
recount the events. Script is by Max 
Ehrlich, music by Richard Rodgers. 

(NET—check focal educational tele- 
vision station for date and time) 45 
Years with Fitzpatrick: “The Mad Years 
of Hitler.” Features editorial cartoons 
of Daniel Fitzpatrick. 

(NET) Prospects of Mankind: Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and prominent guests 
discuss current affairs 

(NET) Main Street: First of five pro- 
grams prepared by educational tele- 
vision stations to capture the spirit of 
their cities. This first program is on 
New Orleans 

Fri., Jan. 20, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Eye- 

witness to History: “The Presidential 
Inauguration.” 
Sun., Jan. 22, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Clese- 
BP “The Red and the Black,” study of 
ommunism in Africa 

Tues., Jan. 24, 10 p.m. (NBC-TV) Project 

20: “Life in the Thirties.” (Repeat) An 

excellent documentary on crucial and 

sometimes forgotten episodes in recent 

American history. 1. Before seeing the 

program, make an outline of what im- 

portant developments on political, eco- 

nomic, foreign, and domestic events 
you would put into a documentary of 
the 1930's. 2. Who said each of the fol- 
lowing and what relation does it bear 
to the events of the 1930's?: “Economic 
depression cannot be cured by legis- 
lative action.” “The only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself.” ... “This 
generation of Americans has a rendez- 
vous with destiny.” “In eternal 

ace, mankind perishes.” he. 
ave buried the putrid corpse of lib- 
erty.” 3. What problems of the Depres- 
sion era are still with us? Have we 
solved or made progress in solving any 
of the problems shown in “Life in the 

Thirties”? 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Thurs., Jan. 12, 9:30 Qe. (NBC-TV) The 
Ernie Ford Show: Special guest tonight 
is Shari Lewis 


Sat.. Jan. 14, 1:00 —_ (NBC-TV) Meet 
Mr. Wizard: “Pulleys.” 
8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to 


Beaver: “Ward's Millions.” When he 
sees his father disturbed over the 
household bills, Beaver buys him a copy 
of the volume, “I Became A Milliona 
in Twelve Months.” 

Sun., Jan. 15, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Shirley Temple Show: “King Midas.” 

(NET—Check local educational tele- 
vision station.) What's New?: Mr. Fixit 
explains water safety. Miss Yanowski 
shows how springs work in the Not- 
So-Hardware Store. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Jan. 15 (NET—check local educa- 
tional station.) The Virus: Analyzing 
activity of cancer-causing viruses. Dis- 
cussion of problem of controlling such 


viruses 

Mon., Jan. 16, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Algebra, 
with Dr. John L. Kelley. Teacher dem- 
onstrations on Tuesday and Thursday 
with Dr. Julius Hlavety. 

Tues., Jan. 17, ae (ABC-TV) Ex- 

pedition! (Local) Chicago, for example, 

will have program on scientific re- 
search, featuring efforts of local high 
school students. 

Jan. 24 and 31: Two-part documentary 
series on the African Bushmen, photo- 
graphed by a crew with the B ex- 
pedition of Col. Laurens van der Post. 


Christopher Plummer will play dual 
role in “Prisoner of Zenda” on Dupont 
Show of the Month Wednesday, Jan. 18. 
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which will be available to your students in colorful, 


pocket-size editions through CAMPUS BOOK CLUB. 


ers of college-bound students, and 
the Campus Boox Cvs, students may Secs to spark the interest of students who 
tain and own a wide selection of outstand- say they 't like to read. 

ing paperbound books. Included are the 

world’s great classics . . . current best- FREE DIVIDENDS. Twice each school year, 
selling books to supplement class study... members are offered free dividends, one 
reference works . . . drama and poetry col- book for each five bought during the 
lections .. . books to challenge all the semester . . . an exciting stimulus to in- 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MATERIALS LITTLE WORK FOR THE TEACHER. A Campus 


Boox Cuvp is organized so that, in most 
CAMPUS BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. classes, students run it themselves with 
Please send complete information on how little or no work on the part of the teacher 


to start a Campus Boox Crivs, including 
FREE MATERIALS! 


free students materials and teaching aids. 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO START A 


No cost or obligation, of course. 


Name. 
= CAMPUS BOOK CLUB IN YOUR SCHOOL 
School Colorful, illustrated materials make it easy 
to tell students about the Camrus Boox 
School Add Civs—to show a class secretary how to 
run the Club. Materials include reviews of 
City__________Zone__ current selections, a monthly book discus- 
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sion guide for your use. 
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